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THE TRACK BATTLE OF 1959 



The Gill that nuide 190 Summers cooler... 

Wlu ii \ou nii\ will] (.oulim's (.in... you enjoy nil ilic subtle ^ll\lu•^^ .imi 
tleluiuy III flavor dial make\ (iin litnii so lelresliiii}'. liill. cool dtiiiks 
never taste thin with (iordon's (iinl First ilistillcil in ITtiU — still traditionally 
distilled foi aullinili< i.ondon l)iy Gin <|tialit\. 


NOW PATENTED'! 

Improved process 
makes 

GORDON'S VODKA 
smoothest, clearest 
of all Vodkas 
absolutely neutral' 

«U S P«t No 7 879 I6S 



OtSTILUD lONDOK PRY CIN90 PROOF • PiSTILUD VODKA 00 AND 100 PROOF • BCTH lOCTp NEUTRAL SPIRITS DlSTIlKDFROU GRAIN • GOROON'S DRY GIN 00 ITO., I'NOEH. N.J. 



REWARD 

Sure as shootin’. every man who smokes the new 

PHILLIES. CHEROOT 

WILL SET A GEHUIKE REWARD IK SMOKING PLEASURE! 

What’s more, pardner, these 



are millklD 

Why these cigars are as smooth and light as the sun settin’ over the hills. 

SBIESKS B S!iilW=l'!l|!!i: B SffiW 

BUT DON'T GET CARRIED AWAY UNTIL 
YOU CARRY AWAY THE HANDY FRESH 
PACK OF 5 FOR 28 CENTS! 


Slick on the dra'W 

your trigger finger! 



FHlLLIlib 



CHEROOT 


pniPiniEsipmTmT 
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You can trust it with your life . . . 


mile after mile! 


THE FABULOUS 

GENERAL 

0O 




you can depend on the incomparable 
General Dual 90 for maximum mileage 
. . . for peak protection against 
punctures and blowouts. The General Dual 90 
is America's most talked about tire. 


See your nearest General Tire Dealer 

or your favorite automobile agency 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
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row; Vn.iht KuznH«„ ^ 

Tho handsume RuMiun on the 
cover SR one of the world's 
finest track athletes. To see 
how he and his teammates 
will fare aeainsl the (I.S. 
this weak, turn to paKe 10. 

f^abmtapA bf Jam** WAUmart 


\’e.rl ireek 


> A bibulous boniface whose 
Manhattan tavern has become 
a recognized dateline in the 
Wonderful World of Stwrl 
0|>enR a sentimental album of 
photos as Toots Shoe's cloiies. 


► A report on the many cults 
of the Body Beautiful, from 
the substantial Vic Tanny t<» 
Muscle Beach, with a aperial 
look at the daddy bodybuild- 
er of them all. Charles Atlas. 


► A Imx-aeat visit with Frank 
Lane, the man who reads ev- 
erything and says everything, 
as he watches bis league- 
leading Indians play four big 
games against the Yankees. 


SeoKTs Itj.u.'iTaArKO i>ul>ll(hi-d 
•Hckly by TIME Inc.. Tiio No. 
Mirhican Ave.. Chiracu ||. HI. 
This iwue is published in a 
National and Kaslern edition. 
Si-rond-elasa postage paid ai ('hi- 
«ago. III. und St additiimai mail- 
Ing offiefw. Subsrripllim: tl.S. & 
Canada one year. 
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Powder Snow 
in August! 



Ski now in Chile 
New low air fare *420 


round trip to Santiago 

Why put yuur skis away this sum- 
mer? Tnke them to winter in South 
America where the seasons are the 
reverse of ours. 

LoW'Cost tours, too. 

Thi.s new low round-trip fare, $420 
from Miami, combined with ski 
hotel rates, as low as $7 a day with 
meals, makes po.s.sible new all- 
inclusive ski tours at attractive cost. 
From now to October you can ski 
at Portillo, with its magnificent 
tows, lifts, and nine-mile run . . . 
Farellones. with one of the New 
World’s best ski slojics . . . La Parva, 
with its mile-long chair lift. The 
low cost of the tours includes round- 
trip air fares, local transportation, 
room, meals, tips, sightseeing. 

Resorts range from a 300 -IxkI 
cosmofjolitan hotel with night club, 
movies and a skating rink, to ex- 
cellent “refugios” with dormitory- 
type accommodations. You may 
rent ski equipment or take yours 
with you. Clip coupon and send for 
details of the tours today. 

PAMAeUA 

WORLD’S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 
-| 

Mr. Paul A. McQuadi*. .Ski Desk ! 

Fan AMRRirAN-tiKACK Airways | 

Chrysler nuildinc. N. Y. 17, N. Y. I 

Pleasi' send me complete information 
about eki (ours (o South America. I 

Namr 

AD&kWi I 

Cmr State i 

I J 


MEMO from the publisher 


T hkrk is resilfss energy about 
John (jroih, in his life and h's 
art. This week you can see it in his 
paintings of sport among the Eski- 
mos of the eastern arctic. 

It would, for one thing, be hard 
to find a more widely traveled artist. 
Br)th as war correspondent and free- 
lance wandprer he has 
l)een to the four corners 
of the earth. For another, 
it would be equally hard 
to find a more prolific art- 
ist. (Jroth’s immense ca- 
pacity for production 
comes in i)arl from early 
training. At the begin- 
ning he asked a noted 
painter his recipe for suc- 
cess. "Young man,” came 
the brushoff reply, "just 
make 100 drawings a day 
— every day.” Years later Groth, 
whose work is now in the collections 
of such museums as the National 
Gallery in \Vashingt<»n and the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, told his adviser 
how, literally, he had followed the ad- 
vice. "Lord,” said the incredulous 
painter, "I wish I’d done it myself!” 

Groth has a reporter’s talent for 
getting into the foreground of what 
is going on. During World War II. 
for instance, he was among the first 
Allied correspondents to enter Paris 
on the day when the French capital 
was liberated. \ little less than a year 
later he was suspended by SHAEF 


— for getting to Berlin too soon! 

It’s a talent which has upended 
him on more than one assignment, 
particularly in the world of sport, to 
which, with his love for catching and 
conveying movement, he has alwaj's 
turned for material. Sketching Notre 
Dame scrimmages and inevitably 
edging toward the action, 
he once played doormat 
for the cleats of .Johnny 
Lujack on whal Groth 
calls, with wry under- 
statement, ”a kind of 
deceptive lateral play,” 
On another occasion the 
Dodgers’ Cookie Lavaget- 
to laid him flat with a line 
drive. .And a Kentucky 
Thoroughbred, standing 
for its portrait, unceremo- 
niously kicked him over 
when Groth, this time preoccupied 
with form rather than motion, came 
too close. 

Groth’s feeling for action comliines 
with an exceptional ability to record 
it graphically— qualities which have 
made him a frequent contributor to 
Sports Illustrated. His friend Er- 
nest Hemingway understood them 
when he wrote an introduction to one 
of Groth’s books, Studio: Europe. Of 
its wartime drawings Hemingway 
said, "If John would have made 
them from any closer up front he 
would have had to have sat in the 
Krauts' laps.” 



JOHN GROTH 




SUBSCRIPTION RATES I'.S-, ('AnAdu and I’.S. rom-oionm 1 yr. $7.50. All othrr suliwriplioni. I yr. THi.Oi). 

SUBSCRIPTION CORRESPONOENCe SPURTS tLLCSTRATEU. -Vtd N. MkhiCStI Avp., It. HI. 

('handc i>( addniu m|Uiri-a Ihrw wpi-ka’ notirc. rionsp num<- maj^uzint- and (urniah addn-ae lulnl (roiii 
a riKN-ni iMUl-. at alaln riaolly hos- maKazinr la addrfwd. inriude postal aoni- numbi-r. ChanKf ritjuirfis 
old aa well as now addritia. 

COITOftlAL S AOVCRTlSING CORRCSPONOCNCE sroBTS lU.USTBATEP, S Rof kt'lfllcr PlRXa. M-Y. 20. N'.Y. 

OTHER TIME INC. PUBIICATIONS TIKE, I.IKR. PIIHTI’SE. ABCHITtfaTliKAI. PHRl'M Atld Hot'SE A KOMK. 
Chairtiian, .Mauriro T. Moon-; I'rpaldrnl, Roy K. Larni’n; Kxpoutivp Vicr t'rt'aidi’iH (or I’ublishing, 
llosard niAfk; Kxecutivr Vi«- I'rraidi-nt and Treaaufcr. ('harlea L. Stillman; Vitr* I’rpaidenl and Strrpiary. 
I>. W, Bruiiiliauich: Vice l‘r<'aidc.nla. KdRar R. lUkrr, Bernard Harnc*. CTay Buckhoul. Arnold W. 
Carlaon. Alli-n Grovrr. Andri-w Helakoll, <'. D. Jackaon. J. Edward KinK. Jamea A. Linen. Ralph D. 
I'Binr Jr., I‘. I. I’rentice. Wi-aton C. I'ullcn Jr.; Comjiirolli'r and Aaaialani Secretary. John K. Harvey. 
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Suddenly, there’s a Schweppes- woman ! 


\S MAN no j)lnc«' left to call Ills r)\vii'' No, iKit 
cN cn Scli\vcp|)es riiiimiis ailvcrli'crncnls. 

No'v a Sch\vci>|)t>-</'(H//fiH appears hc.siilc ('oni- 
maiuli-r Wliitclicati. to Itcal tlu- dnmis for Scliwcppc.s 
astonish ill;,' iiUlc liitl)l)l<-s (’*Scli\vci)j>ervesccncc‘') 
ami curiously rcfrc'liin;' flavui'. 

"A davor," remimis (huMlwifi- Whilchcml/'wcawc 


lo in^irciliciifs dial Kilwai'd inijiorffi jrom I'.nijlavd." 

(■(Uisidcrinp that lnr liiishaiiil lias to transport 
Scii\vc|)pcs N'ilal in^ircdicnls over ;Plun niilcs of 
Atlantic, isn't it wonderful that S<-liw ci)p«'s costs you 
oiih/ a ffir rriil.-i more than domestic sulislilutc.s? 

Soviet tile rcf// stulf Scliwcppcs 'Ionic. Kcnicinher, 
Sctnvc]ipcs made (iin-aml-'roiiic famous! 


scatwia-i'Ks: "(htlij a few cenis (liffcrrticc in price . . . hiil a pricclrs'i difjcrence hi taster 


KISIHT.-! JM.r.sTKATKtl 


JhIv .'X. 19^9 El 




'PteA 'tfle Beit.. 


CntY>^elte ^eMUied 

NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12 

iiTFipl iM AftiK'H Hrarh' 


Kach night’s stop is a \acation in irst'lf at an 
Albyrl Pick Mold, wht-ro complete- hoU-1 serv- 
ices are at your command: delicious food and 
l)c\ erages. air-condilioned rooms with li-l-hour 
telephone service, television and radio. Ami, 
right at your doorstop, an inviting, heated 
.swimming pool, with a wading pool an<l play- 
ground for children. There’s fun for the whole 
family at Albert Pick Motels. 



* CHATTANOOGA, T6NN. MONTGOMERY, AUA. 

Alliort Pick .Slotrl Alhfrl Pick Mulel 

* COUO. SPRINGS, COLO. * NATCHEZ, MISS. 

Albert Pick .Mold Albert Pick .Motel 

PORTSMOUTH. VA. 


HOTELS 

... 

Cincinnali, 0 . . SCUA'c 

ClrvriAnd.O PKt-C4n*r 

CoWoAm.Q P<k-r«'lK>m 

DaytMi.O PKk-Mi«n>i 

Dfl'eil.MKh . PKk-F«nS>i>llir 

Exmlsti.lll P«k Cawiitn 

Fhol.Mxh . ...Pick OiKifll 
M.nnccMIit Minn Pick NkoI)« 1 
PitUbuifh. Pt Pick RgotMkR 
SI lM», Ua Pick Mcik tarkiK 

PickUilbourrc 

Sotflh tend. IM . P<k.Oli«<> 

loMde, 0 Pick Ion Mint 

toooko.Xin P<k Xkntan 

WitkinctoA.O C . Pck.lNHouM 
TMnnloan.O . Pick Ohio 


EAST LANSING. MICH. 
•Mliert I'lPk Motor Hotel (aptn loun, 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 

Albert Pick Motel (optn soon/ 

MIAMI BEACH. FLA. 

Albert Pick HotcUa 
MOBILE, ALA. 


I HoIidRy Inn Motel 
+ ROCKFORD. ILL. 

Albert Pick Motel 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Albert Pick Motel (open kounl 
* TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Albert Pick .Motel 


Albert Pick Motel (. 


* formerly Holiday Inn Motel 
+ formerly Edge-O'-Town Motel 


Fr«* TalMyp* Reservation* may ba mada at any Albart Pick Hotel or Motel 


WRITE FOR YOUR PICK CREDIT CARO AND FREE INFORMATION BOOKLET 

Albert Pick Hoteh. Dept. S/-59. 20 A'. ir«rilrfr Drire, Chicago 6, Illinois 


LATE SUMMER 
IN MAINE AND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Sporting and vacation events, 
mid-July through September 


Jiihi 

17 'I 6 Kdrnrtoii'ri Kivatia. tidirarlown, Mure. 

IS Inlernaiinnel Air Fair, lluullon. Me 
19 AnnuiiU'latnbake.HMiw Kivi-r ttiidunrlliun ('lu)>. 
Ynrm<»ulb, Staua 

10 Mulne OI>ei>l'-l<' Auin lu-uieue. I'utd'ul Park. Au. 
k-uuiu. Ml' 

19 . 2 S I'jrjlKiu ('i-niennial, bike runui. hi>i-u’ uhnic. 
liiK riilliiik;, Krexmil loK. lluhinK. turkey rhiuii. Ciir.- 
!"iu, .Me. 

23 . 3 B ItiirnuiiibU' Counly Fair, |M>ny lulky rani. 
Manlons Mill*. Mhm 

35 . 2 * Siuirl.k I'lir ('lull III .Anii'iini i-yinkhann and 
mnniura dVK-RUiin', NantuekrI. M;iM. 

2 S -36 WuiiT Ski Ti'le Tourney. Jordan’* Huy, Se. 
I'UUO luike. Me 

36 - 3 e.Siu’eFii. 1 d Arrhi'ry<-hHMi|ilo>iHlii|i.<'him-liako, 
Honihiiuy UarViof. Me 
3 S.Aug. a MnrMebend Ku.v Wn-k. Miux 
30-31 Maine women'* aailinK ehamiiionahiii. Booth, 
liny llurbop. .M<' 

31 .Aug. a Maine .Si'iifiHul* Fiilival. K<n-klund, .Me 

A nijust 


l.a (iorhnin Horw Sliow, Mi- 

3.8 IlnnKor Fair. hnrixiM raeiiiK, M,' 

6-7 Maine junior *iilinsrhum|>u>n»hi|>. f‘roui».Vi-k. 
Me. 

8 Hieoon l-ower Sijuiidron I'runwr MarlA.- 

beiid. .MuKr. 

a I'amden Ilona' Show. Me 

8*8 Tri-Klale coif rriHlrhea. \uk-UHtu ('(*. AukuhIu, 

0 Tri-Ciiy Archery Tournarneni , Mullottell, Me 
10-11 Maine men'* a-illini: eham|>ii>niihi|i. Blue Mill. 


10-15 Atlantic (’oaai Siar <'hiim|Mon*hi|i». Iloek- 
I'ori. Maw 

14 l.'i'iKier Fniival. llooihbay ('enter. Me 

14-16 l.ikA (>|H-n Skin-dlvii>K Derby . Hyannia. Ma*a. 

15 Itiier Cirnival, Ki-nnetiunk, Me 

18 - 18 l’iiril,ind-Monhe,{un Unci', M"' 
tS-Sa SUowheiran Slali* Knir, .Me, 

19 - 33 I’huI Hunyan State OjM'ti (>o|( Tournanu'nl, 
llnnk-or, .M«'. 

30-33 Mariha'iiA ineyard Fiiir, Weal Tisbury, Man*. 
30-33 N'orih American Ftyinit i>utehmancham|>ic>i>. 

ahiiM, \'uniurkei, Miiici. 

33 Kelin-d Ski|>|ief’k Kac. Ib-er Isle. Me 
33 Stikiikj Archery tournament, I'orlland. .Me 
33-39 Pr,i.|ue hie Ceniennial. Me. 

24-29 Northern Nea Knijland Tennia Tournament, 
SijuirrH Ixiaiid. ibiothbuy IlarlMir, Me. 

35 Maine Women's koK <'hiim|<Uiiishi|>«. I'ortiutiii 


Sepicmhir 


1.3 International 'JIO Claas ('hami>i<ini>hi|is, Cohan 
•>■ 1 . Matai. 

1-7 Windaor Fair, Me 

4-7 Blue Hill Fair, horw- show. Me. 

5 I'rofecatittnal Football jram*', (liants and I'acker* 


Me. 

8 -l 3 Tri>('outiiy Fair.iiarlmutuiA rHcltiK,SorihHnii>- 
ton, Maas. 

6 - 13 Toiislield Fair. iNtrimuiuel racintt. Mass, 

8-13 .-toaii llii\ Derby, iUliilor, Me. 

7 laibor Day Kedalui. .Vorihe.isi H'jrbor, Me 

7 - 13 .Maine SluU- Fair, la-wtslon. Me 

8 - 11 lnierrollc,!iHt<' Dame Fish Si'miiiiir. Ituriisi.iMe, 
Alas*. 

10 - 13 Annual l.ieensed Field Trials ■»! Ca|H' Cod 
Ib-uk’le Club, Falmouth, Musa. 

11 - 13 M iiksnchuaet In Audulaoi Ktu'tety'n Anriuul 
<' 4 |ii' Cam|K>ul, ( 'hill ham. Mass 

13 l.yaiiouirb Bowmen's Indian Suirirncr Tourna- 
ment. Hau Hiver, Mass. 

13 Memorial archery shoot, Skowhektan, M-' 

13 'l|>ofts Car Show. York Beurh, Me 

13-16 Ca|H' Cod 'Puna Tournament. Barnnlable 
llarlatr, .Mass. 

13-19 Barrini'ion Fair, |■Hrlmu’u<'l raelnK, Creai 
Harrington. Mass. 

13.19 HrtM'kinti Fair, ii-ifimuiuel rariiiK, Mass. 

15 Ki'iurn of the brlj-antine A'anki*', Nstiluckei, 
Mass. 

19-27 Kastern Stales Kxiamilion, West Slirinxlield, 
.M.-iss 

30 Turkey shimi at Orumliy. Auliurn, Me 

33-38 FarminRlim Fait, hnmns raring. Me. 


K 2 wtiMS ii.n !‘ 7 i«a'tM> July .'o. 
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KPITOK-IN'.rHIKK; llonry R. t.u«- 



MA\\(;TVn KOITnIl; Sidney U Jamrs 


ASSISTANT MANAtiING KPITlJRS 






WIlITKR-RKPdtlTKHS 
v>llK*-. Honor Kilzfstrick 



ADMIMSTKATIVK ASSISTANT 



I.AYOt'T 

iiEr ----- 

r-S. * KOKKICN HI KKATS 



SHAVES ANYWHERE- 
ANYTIME, 

NOPlUG,NOCORDI 


UNIVERSAL 

Cordless 


ticcTric jHQver 


only *16’* 


UNIVERSAL 


delirious GIMLET 


cocktails-at Kome 






Tomorrow's Hotel Today 


CHICAGO'S Executive House, a 
new ultra-modern 40-slory si^y- 
scraper with dnve-in garage, 
ideally located on the edge of 
the lamous Loop, introduces 
many innovations — including 
private sun terraces — the last 
word in luxury hotel living. 


Write for colorful brochure 





Oept SP. 71 E. Wacker Or . Chicaeo 1. III. 
A- M. Qi;dr/e5. Genera! Manager 


I.I.r.STRATEn ./w/v /9J5 



W hy the fastest siu^coss in 

inodiuiii-prieo cars is first in resale, too 






ooo* Bi)F' 


.. 1 




^\mbassador V'8 bu Bambler 

270 ho»$epow«f— 1 l7-(r*ch whe*lboje-200M»vch ov«foll length 


While sales of mosf other medium-price car^i are 
do'vn. Ambassador sales arc Lip84.y’’„over last vear! 
Why is the 270 HP Ambassador V-X fastest grossing 
in popularity in its ticid? NVhv is Ambassador resale 
\aluc highest of an% medium-priced car? Because 
Ambassador is easiest to handle in its field. Just 
nine inches longer than Rambler — one to two feet 
shorter than other medium-price cars, set uith 
more room and luxury than most. Parks any yy here, 
fits any garage. Top V-X performance ysilh out- 
standing V-X economy. Personalized l.uxury: indi- 
yidualK adjustable front seats. 1 osscst first cost of 
ail medium-price V-X cars. ,Ai \ our Rambler dealer’s. 



Cedrk Adorns . . ."Mr Noilh- 
wtU" lo lli« many ihoutonds 
of teai)«i\ ol hit welUmson 
n«wtpop«r jolumn, ond a 
populei figure wiih lodio and 
television oudientet. 


“A Unique Combination 
of luxury and Convenience” 

«ti1e% aoilt AOAMS. (OtUMNISt AMO tA&lO-tV MtSOHAUTY 

■’Mancuyerability. riding comfort and response 
arc just some of the Joys I'ye experienced in my 
Ambassador station yyagon, Nexer hase I seen 
such zip. zing and zoom in a car in all my life! 
Ambassador lias gisen me the most amazing 
drising pleasure I'yc eser knoysn." 

Test-[7riye the .Ambassador V-8 . . . 

Pincst Car 1 \cr Priced So ( lose to the Lowest 


6 



faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 

A roKtidup of llic sporlst information of the jceck 


SWIMMING U.S. nnil worirl rPcoriN turn* 
'■|p<l like clay piRrMHis in a shootinj; gallnry 
as m«|p swimmers splashed merrily in AAl' 
championships at l^os Altos. Calif. Indian* 
aiHiltS .AC's S'rank MrKinnr>. who tunisl 
Up with American record of 1;0:}.6 for 100* 
meter backstroke, windmilled 2iH) meters 
in 2:17. ‘I for world mark. Teammate Mike 
Trn> hauled down still another world stand- 
ard. Iiustlinif 200-meter butterfly in 2:10.1. 
(For other winners, see Fuit THE Kei-ohp.i 
soxiNG I’sine the ropes as his ally. .Mex- 
ico's Inueh JiiHc llrrcrra. a llT'^^-poimd 
bruiser with hard fists, cauRht up to Han- 
tainweieht Chamidon .Mphonse Halimi in 
eiifhlh round, crashed him to canvas (see 
hfinun twice with vicious combinations 
to win title. Some IS, 00(1 customers paid 
(ISl.lol to watch fcrrct-size warriors wbrc 
battle of attrition in Ia)B Aneele.s' new 
million Memorial Sports Arena i*rr P'lgf 
i/ll. Shrugeed Elalirni sheepishly: "He 
aurprised me. I thought I could knock him 
out — but pemff" 

Nineteen-yearnild Dennis Moyer, a boy 
on a itian'.s errand, side-stciified. swayed 
iinrl bnck-steppe<l. but every time he looked 
crowding Welterweight Champion lion 
iiM-dsn wa.s there, ujipercutting, hooking 
and hanging away until his championship 
was safe in l.Vrounder at Portland, Ore, 



HORSE RACING -Hardly perturbed when 
he found him.self boxed heading into the 
stretch. Clarenn* W. Smith's doughty 
lliliHdalr got the m(>s.saKe from Jockey 
Tommy lUrniw, set out to catch front- 
running Find and Tcrrang in $162. IdU 
Hoilyw<M)d Cold Cup. Hillsdale burst past 
Terrung. tinulty nailed gallant old Find 30 
yards from home to win his Idggest prise, 
a cool ilOO.OOO. 

K.xulH-rani Manuel Vraza. who may yet 
become the riche.st riihtillero in all of Pan- 
ama. earni><l another lush payilay when he 
hootecl. whippial and shouted King Ranch's 
brown S-year-uid filly Hcaaca up on out- 
side to run down favored Silver S|K«»n in 
$17,637 Delaware Oaks (sec pitge SOk 
BASKETBALL Juhnn) raslcllani. brassy 
young (;i2i coach who parlayed Klgin Bay- 
lor's ahilily into 1!i-!l record in two sciLsons 
at Seattle but resigned whi-n NCAA 
crackeil down on Chiefs for recruiting vio- 
lations. will join up with his former meal 
ticket as coach of MinneAi>»liB laikers. Cas- 
tellani was surprise choice to succtH-cl John- 
ny Kundla. who moved on to .Minm*sota. 


FOR THE RECORD 

GOLS MlKt' SIH'CIIAK, (ImtttiHgrt. N,Y., 
r:l<tnt ArnnUI I’aimff i7i t7.l fii win H'mIctu 
fjpes <in.l SS.iKIll, Pilliburgh. 

HKTSY .S>ir/nsl)urp. S.C.. thol on.f 

«9 on tefOHit amt third rounds, but finithrd with 
7A In bnrrlg hnld njf I’nlhi lirtg i«s- 
fS9 for l.adif I'llA lirtt. Prrnrh l.lrk, Ind. 

AKf M AU. Jll.. P.KV.S-, Uannr. fa., nrtt Dou' 
fintlfririill, 71 7.1. in pUiwif far tO.iMHi fittl pritt. 
Hiirk Dptn. lirand lil.inr. Mirh. 

HARNcaa RSCtMG HVK KVK flYIll): 

HartiM of .\mrriril tpting pnal, I iri.. bg 

-'Lj Uaglhr nrrr li P. tlradg, in l:SS>%^, Yonkrri 
i.V.y. Ifareitat. Clint H^ginr, drirrr. 
rR-XOKn HUHS- t.li.too Titan frrt./ar-all trot, 
bt Itngtk orrr Sharpthonitr in taft-nS. 
t:(HH/arl m . /iixtarir Traft. (iarbrn. .V Y . Hillg 
//anghlan. drirrr. 

HORSE RACING TllT.M. Tll.XPPIC, 4-irwr oW 
grbling who had sun nnlg Itrirr in li tinrir tbit 
gtar. butitd around Oelroil Itark in l:itii undrr 
Juakey HtTberlo Hinitiimi to irin gSS.SO'l ^^il^bl■ 


KQCATKlt. 


orbl t 




•rrfurd CbrxU 


I. Olla Cr, 

INTERNATIONA!, MOTOR SPORTS TiTfttl.tSd 
.MO.t.'l. lirilain. xfurtd i/uuhi<- riftorg a! Uourn, 
Pranfr. artraning S5.75 mpk in .\fiumiti la iiin 
I V.' ts-milr t'nMjir ilr Dimnrr f|«bini('MiTir furr 
and purging (■u«pT»-/l«rjii'ar«/ iip fo 97. IJ-mp/i 
orrraye In lakr / 4B rrt-uiiip drand t'rU of «i»/rn 
for Formula II nirx. 

SWIMMING .1 If <-A/(nipioB«; Prftxlglrr JEPP 
FAKKKI.I.. YnU .ViimI HDTC. I'm mrlftr in 
SB :» amt t‘ni mrlrrn in i.-iM.H: Frffx’glrr il, I ,V 
Ktl.XffJII.'i, InduinapoUx AC, l,S'bi mr'err in 
r7:SI..I and inn mrleru in ;.-dO,B f..S*. rilurn.- 

rrrof.t. ; /.V/J/.l.V.l/'iJ/./.l tf’* TidSIKII.-i. 
/Jfc'.V.V Y IPS Ell.. dEiilldE HIlEE.'r'nnd MIKE 
TIlllY. nini.mflrr frettigir relay in 
teeord ^ MXSCEI. S.XS'dITLY. C..hi. liHi- 
' - fto.V Cl.MiK. Itf 


AC, 




1 . 0 . Xngrir.' 
/f,IH7'i/.V. Imli 


n IriaU.; I..I.VCE hMiStlS’. 
•mrtrr merlUy in i:H.7 C.S. 
rr bull.r/1t in I :<>! 1; HIU. 
ianapolii .If. inn-mtler mtilltu in 
»;ii.', oerierr liMed f.-V rrror.i ,• IlflTROlT 
AC'u Jims S.XIITII. IT.MIK. PAVE dll- 
LASDEIIK and CAIll. pni.ineler 

mr.lWy relay in iHI.U I .7%. rilisen.' rreord : 
/>f/.V IIMlI’Eli. Cinrinnali, .l-mtlrr .pringhoard 
dire u-ilk Sit.S pin : d.XKY 7'Ofl/.l.S', l.w ,ln- 
geUt .tf. platform dire uilk id.l.lil pt. : f M I. X 
JKAS MYKllKI’(H‘p:.l.oe.\ngelfe.Hu,mrn-. pint- 
farm dirt u'iiA i5r>.7i» pr». 7Vrini rfcumpien.- /.V- 
/J/A,V.-l/’<Jf-/.S' .If irif* mi pi,. 
a.KTdKd TASAK.k.n-ymruUtJapaneerxrhmd- 
girl, uiram tnn-mrirr lujr*»ff«frp in f.'J7.i to frrrnilr 
fArin Von .'iit(i;ii’ii u-orUI rerord. Tokyo. 

TENNIS PESSlTt «.^/..S■ro.V, HakrrxfieM. 
Calif., oerr llam.ry BiirnAiirl, 7^>« Angeltn, n 
a l, e n, 4-t, T M~and.iiH,ler hoy*' finat; X'lCKIE 
VM.MEK, l^kaenir, ottr Harbarn llrou ning, l.or 
Angelrx, a i. tl 3, in-and-under girl*' final, nail, 
jr. bard ruurU rkamuiontbipu, Hurtingame, Calif. 
.S-/’ t/,V, »rrr Htilnin. .t i: ITALY, "ttr Fr.inre, 
t I. OaeU Cup European »nr semijinaU. 

TRACK a SIELB ()/Xl>.V FAli.MKK. lirimln, 
Calif,, iicorAi S.ipa poinlr in fir* erenir, upeel 
SalionalM China', C. T. Yang for AAC nail, 
penlalklon title, Bi .Munir, fuiiY. 

MILEPOSTS -HKTUIKP: P.\S IlfilHIE. :7. 
former Oklahoma Olympie and SCA.X urr.lling 
rhampiiin uhn turned hriiryueigbl butrr, u'un 
doblen l>i<>pr« lillr, Ihen beraine iM-ni prn; after 
m light,, liev lemte* and trty htlle mnnry, al 
Wiehila, Kan,. 

PIEP: dOl.I.XTHI S dOl.lATlirS. about 7 
nmnlA* old, gianl-,nt 'itj ini-Ai* tang, .e-inrh 
vingtpread , blark-and’u-hite;lriptd .4/riran 
hrrtle u-hn arrire.1 ,il .Sew York'. Xmeriran .Wu- 
neum of .Vnlwrut tli,lnty about •</ mnniAr ago 
i.'l/. Jon. li', drlighle'l ririrrfr Wlfc Ai* Aunonii- 
peelimg fri-Aniijur; of old age, in .S’rr Vnrfr. 




MAHTIV I.AI'EU. West 
(Icrman engineering 
student who usually 
warms up with acro- 
batics, toppled two 
world hurdle records 
at Zurich when he 
clippeil off 110 meters 
in 13.2 and 200 meters 
around turn in '22.5. 


lE'WICA \KWHKKIIV. 20. 
pretty Croton-on- 
Hudson. N.Y. eiiues- 
' rienne. invited by 
tiermany's Olympic 
Medalist Liselott IJn- 
senhnff to train with 
her. upset hostess in 
S tc.st. took second in 
• rand Prix at Aachen. 




TIIM PALKENTIt-KC. 31. 
brilliant junior tennis 
chamt>ion during early 
1 !i 10s but now a week- 
end playi'r, hustled his 
ehiihby 210 fKiunds 
arounil court to win 
the Missbwippi Stati* 
0|ien title again this 


JO AVNE ilfSDKILSO.V. 
tomboyish .Arizona 
State sophomore, 
proved ei|ually adi-pt 
with irons and woods 
in W<-stern Amateur at 
Chicago, licaling Mar- 
jorie Lindsay fi and 1 
after holing 60-foot 
chip shot on 32nil hole. 




KEititY KOYE. sandy- 
haired. 1 .’i-ycar-uld 
skipper from Stjusn- 
lum. Mass., ailded an- 
other to 120 trophii*s 
he already has. .sailing 
off with .National Ju- 
nior Turnabout title at 
nearby Quincy for sec- 
ond year in row. 


Ul'KE OF Wl.S'PSOK was 
presented with a silver 
bowl by the duchess 
when his wrinkled hut 
impeccable pug Iinpy 
won first iirize in the 
Oufl's of p^urofM- in- 
ternational dug show 
held at Deauville. 
France. 




KKKI> Hl'TCHINftO.M. 
3it. former Detroit and 
St. I.ouis manager, 
moved uji from eighth- 
place Seattle to replace 
Mayo Smith of sev- 
enth-place Cincinnati. 
Said Hutchinson: “I'm 
in kind of an embar- 
raising po.sition.” 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The rampaKinc San Francisco <;ianls pu: 
together their longest win streak of the 
season ( four straight, nine out of 12 1 an<! 
rode into first place. With Sam Jones pro- 
viding the necessary lift from the bullpen 
(he won two in relief in as many day.sl 
and Willie Mays running and hitting 
again, the Giants looked tough, indeed. 
Most important, however, the fatal hole 
at .short was temporarily repaired when 
?Mdie Bressoud again replaced the er- 
ratic Andre Rodgers. Bre.ssoud’s smooth 
fielding steadied the infield (especially on 
double play.s) and of all things, he hit, too 
(8 for 16’. The rejuvenated Los Angeles 
Dodgers, moving smoothly now, ran off 
five in a row. Manager Alston solved hh 
relief problem by throwing in one of hi< 
fine young starters whenever things got 
rough. The Milwauki-e BrB»e8. who have 
played ba<l ba.seball for a month > 12-12 , 
dropped all the way to third as the team 
lost five of it.s la-sl eight games. It was 
too much for the disenchanted citizens of 
Milwaukee — they hung Manager Haney 
in effig>‘. Tho.se spine-tingling Piiisburgh 
Piraic.H won three more games in extra in- 
nings 1 12 out of 13 and relentless Roy 
Face won two more in relief *14 O '. The 
team wa.s strengthened when Roberto 
Clemente, out with an elbow injury .since 
the end of May, returned to add punch 
to the light-hitting outfield. ''We’re jell- 
ing as a team,” said .Manager Hemus of 
the St. Louis Cardinals. ''The way our at- 
tack has come around, it’s all up to the 
pitching." With four regulars hitting over 
.300 (White, Cimoli, Boyer and Cunning- 
ham I, two Just below ( Hal Smith and 
B]a.singamei and Stan Mu.sial up to .276, 
the Cards slowly climbed up through the 
league. The Chicago Cubs just couhln’t 


STARS OF THE SEASON 

Arrerican league National League 
THE BEST PITCHERS 

Games won MeLisA. Clev 11-3 Face Pitn3-0 
Complete games Pa&cual. Wash II Buidette. Mil II 
Hits pc> game Sco'e ClevS.lO Conley Phil7 6S 
Walks par game Cary. Det 1 71 Newcombe Cm I 20 

SOs per game Score Clev S.40 Koutai.LA9 62 

Runs per game Wilhelm. Balt 2 32 Face. Pill O.BO 
IHE BEST HITTERS 

Pereeniage Kuenn. Del 334 Aaron, Mil 366 

Home runs Killebttw. Wash 30 Mathews. Mil 2S 

(1 per 10 AB) (1 pet 13 AB) 

Elite base hits Killebrew, Wash 43 Aaron. Mil 64 
Runs scored Killebrew. Wash 68 Pinson, Cm 68 
THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 
Most runs Cleveland 4 89 San Francisco 4 69 

Fewest opp tuns Cleveland 4.09 San Francisco 4 00 

Most hits New York 9 20 St Louis 9 69 

Fewest opp hits Cleveland L6! San Francisco 8.49 

MosI HRs Washington j 30 Milwaukee 1.16 

Fewest opp HRs Washington 0 90 Pittsburgh 0 87 


hit in the clutch. In losing five in a row 
the Cubbie.s left 40 men on base, lost by 
scores of 5 2, 4 3. 5 3, 4 3, 7 6. 'Fhe Cin- 
rinitaii Keds changed managers for the 
fourth time in le.s.s than a year when they 
fired (juiet, unobtrusive .Mayo Smith and 
brought tough, explosive Fred Hutchin- 
.son back into the league after a brief ab- 
sence. It didn’t make much difference, 
for the team showed it couldn’t win no 
matter who wa-s manager. The Reds ex- 
tended their losing streak to six games — 
three for Mayo, three for Hutch. Do.spite 
the heavy hitting of Joe Koppe and Gene 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Killebrew Wash (275) 68 

Jensen Bns(29l) 57 

Aparicio. Ghi ( 290) 60 

Ccilavilo Clev( 289) 54 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
R»binson.Cin( 328) 59 

Aaron. Mil ( 366) 59 

Pinson, Cm ( 306) 68 

Mays. SF( 314) 67 

Banks. Chi ( 301) 51 

'DtrirtJ bp Miihlrarling HH" Jro 


Teammates total Runs 
Batted In’ Produced 


Free.'^e, it wa.s another dreary round for 
the Vhilttdi-lphia Phillies. Vo.', Joe Kirppe. 
He’s the regular short.stop now and he 
batted .435 last week. Free.se, a spectacu- 
lar pinch hitler early in the year (five 
home runs I, has made folks forget all 
about Willie Jones at third. He also hit 
.435 last week. 

Standings SF 49-36. LA 49-38. Mil 45-35. Pitt 46- 

40. Chi 41-44 SIL 40-44. Cin 36-46. Phil 31-52. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The ( lost-land Indians had a letdown in 
pitching. But the hitters, led by Tito 
Francona ( 14 for 22 ai one point, .397 
over-all ' banged the ball hard and took 
up some of the slack. Agele.ss Cal McLi.sh, 
the Indian.s' only con.sistent pitcher, won 
his sixth in a row, five of them romplete 
game.-i. The ('hirago Whiu- Si»%, generally 
scoring ju.st enough run.s to win (17 out 
of 21 games by one run', stayed within 
trailing distance of the Indian.s. Hitting 
did pick up a bit though after 22-year-ol(l 
rookie Jim McAnany was inserted in 
right. He’s batting .378 since coming up 
from the minors. The natiimurc Orioh-.s 
finally recalled sure-handed Brooks Rob- 
inson to stop the ground balls that had 
been skipping past third base. It was also 
decided that Hoyt Wilhelm (knocked 
out five straight times before winning a 
game last week i could use more rest be- 



oooGER STRENGTH WHS emphasized by 
pitching of starters Dun Drysilale and 
Roger Craig, who beat Brave.s in relief. 


tween starts. "He needs more zip on his 
fast ball,” said Manager Richards. "He 
can’t exist on a knuckler alone. When he 
gets two siTikes. batters have been slap- 
ping at the knuckle hall with half swings, 
punching out singles that hurt, .-^ny kind 
of fast pitch will stop that.” Time is 
running out on the Now York Yankees. 
While lo.sing four in a row and six out of 
their last seven, the Yanks played slop- 
py ball in the field, goi mediocre pitch- 
ing. The biggest shock has lieen the turn- 
about of 'Furley and Ford. La.st year they 
were 23-7; now they are 15-15. The De- 
iruit Tigers got all of their cripples hack 
into action, yet still couldn't win. Poor 
pinch-hitting and a big hole at first base 
where Zerniai and Osborne took turns 
floundering around, just about ruined the 
team’s chance.*. "The Tigers are still the 
Tigers,” ob.served Cleveland GM Frank 
Lane. Enough said. The tNu.shington 
Senators found it takes more than home 
runs to win consistently. When Killer 
and Co. ba.shpd .six in two games, the 
Senators won. When the home run slug- 
gers were stopped, the team lost three, 
scoring only one run in all. The itusion 
Ited Sox sutldenly came alive for new 
manager Billy Jurges. With newly found 
hustle and some heavy hitting, the Sox 
piled up 37 runs to roll over the Yankees 
four straight times. The Kansas City 
AihU-iic.s got flashes of good pitching hut 
still dropped into the cellar, 

Stindingi: CIcv 47-34. Chi 47-36, Bill 44-40 Nr4|. 

42. Del 42-44. Wash 39-44. Bast 37-45. KC 35-47 


TEAM LEADERS 


BiHmi 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Clev Power .304 

Chi foi .335 

Ball Woodling .324 

NY Mantle .306 

Del Kuenn .354 

Wash Thioncbetiy 301 

Bos Runnels 338 

KC Mens 310 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF Cepedi 329 

LA Gilliam 338 

Mil Aaron 366 

Pitt Stuirl 313 

Chi Banks 301 

SIL White 339 

Cm Robinson .328 

Phil Bouchee 301 


Homers 

Colavilo 26 
Loltar 12 

Tiiandos 21 
Mantle 18 
MaiiMell 20 
Killebrew 30 
Jansen 18 
2 with 11 


Cepeda 18 
Demeler 17 
Mathews 25 
Stuart 17 
Banks 24 
Bovet 17 
Robinson 19 

2 with 11 


McLish 11-3 

Wynn 11-6 

Ford 8-6 

Lary 9-6 

Pascuat 9-1 

Brewer 7-5 

Daley 8-5 


Anlonelli 13-4 

Drysdala 10-6 

Burdette Il-S 

Face 13-0 

Hobble 9-7 

Miiell 10-3 

Newcombe 9-4 

Conley 7-5 


elutiiriVi lArouuA .Sutun/up, July It 
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ILLITSTRATCO July in, iti» 


COMING EVENTS 


Julu 1 7 to July iS 

AU limft art K.P.T. 
1r fntnr ItltrUinn » Trleei’i”" ■ Ntlii-ork railia 


Friilay, July 17 

BASEBALL 

■ Cini-innitii At ChirAeo, 2:5(1 [i.m. 'NfulUAl). 

BOXIMC 

• ralhiiun v>. Tikc'. micidli-n, 10 rd<.. Syraruw, 

• N.V . 10 |..m NHC'. 

HORSE RACING ' ■riltll'rill 

Th<' Am<-ri<-Mn-Nali»nHl Miilurily iiHro. |65.- 

om. ricTo. liv 


Sollirday, July in 

AUTO RACING 

N.iil SCCA fACf. Kiv.r»ido. ralif, 


• ("hir”*»l New York. 1:5S p.m. ('US'. 

• San Krunrlsrii at f'ilUliurEh. 1:30 p.m NIU' . 
■ !./<•* Anx<'1''*ai l'hiladrl|ihia, 1 :20 p.m. ' Mutual . 

BICYCLE RACING 

Tour di' Fninro, Tinul day, I’uris 


('hiraKo-Mnrkinai* MilinK ri 
Itiamond ('ui>. unlimili-d hyi 
Idaho alvi July 10'. 


* llullywood Juvi-nilr ('haminonahip, $t<MI,(liUl, 
tlollywiHMl I’ark, Calir.. S;3.''> p.m. 

* (Irrai Amrrirwn, $5(i.0nn, Jamaica, New York 

I’RS • 

kauranro Armour Mi-moriul. |r,0.000. ArlInKlon 
I’ark, III. 

New CaalUs $40,000, IMawarc I'ark, Del. 


Kaatcrn Senion ('lay Court champ*.. ForcaC 
llilU, N'.Y ilhroueh July 201 

TRACK A FIELD 

•a I'.S.-I .S.S.ll. I>ual I'hlladi-lphia (alao 

• July 19: NBCk* 


Sunday, July 19 

AUTO RACING 

NASC.AK (<rand National diviiion, $4,201), 
Hoidi-llNTi:. Fa. 


BASEBALL 

* Cli^i-land at I 

V .Mutual-radioi 


RODEO 

Th<- ralifornia Rodeo, $13,200. Onal day. Sali- 
naa, Calif. 

TENNIS 

1'SL.TA Clay Court champs., final day, Chicaso. 


Monday, July 20 

BASEBALL 

S Hall of Faioo (iamc, I’illaliurKh I’iralcs vs. 
Kansas City Athletics, Cooperstown. .N.V., I ifiO 
p.m. (.Mutual t, 

CHESS 

L'.S. Open champs.. Omaha through Aug. I i. 

I’cnnsylvanis laiwn Tennis champ*., Haverford, 
Pa, (through July 2t<i. 


Tuesday, July 21 

RODEO 

Cheyenne Frontier Days, $23,700, Cheyenne 
Wyu, (through July 25l. 


H’ofnosfJdy, July 22 

BASEBALL 

■ iJuaton at Chicago, 2:20 p.m, i.Mutuali. 

BOXING 

• Machen vs. Vargas, heavya, 10 rds., I'orliand, 
Ore.. 10 p.m. (ABC i. 

MORSE RACING 

Sunsi't Handicap, $100,01)0, Hollywood Park. 
Calif. 

Arlington l.ASBie. $5u,l>l>ll, Arlington I'ark, III. 


Thursday, July 2S 

BASEBALL 

■ Boston at Chicago, 2:’J0 p.m. ‘Mutual . 

GOLF 

l.l'CA International Ofien. $2il.0iiii. Mount 
l*rua|M*ct, III. through July 2li I. 

HORSE RACING trollers) 

Thomas W. .Murphy trot, $12,501), Vernon. N. Y. 
* Sec local listing 



kxff \ use shouW "PTU\et\^eTi deesu’t latie . . . 

put in a full day’s work!” that's for me!” 


MEN! GetTRIG... new roll-on 
deodorant with 

• TRIG -great new deodorant for men — protects you against 
odor up to 27 hours! That’s staying power ! 

• TRIG checks perspiration all day! And its protection builds 
—hours after you've rolled TRIG on, protection has actually 
increased! TRIG won't let you down when you need it! 

• TRIG has the clean smell you want . . . the staying power 
you need! Try new TRIG soon! 

TRIG-THE ROLL-ON DEODORANT FOR MEN 



A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS. MAKERS OF BUFFERIN'. 'VITALIS’ AND IPANA* 
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COME! 


SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 

JULY 20, 1999 

HERE THEY 

The Soviet athletic armyi determined, strong and secretive, 
invades the U.S. for a track meet — but should be beaten 


by TEX MAULE 

N ext to putting a Soviet citizen 
in orbit, heads of the U.S.S.R. 
polity would probably rather drub 
the United States in the dual track 
meet in Philadelphia this week than 
achieve any other single thing. If you 
score the meet as the Soviets will- 
men and women together— they 
stand a chance, for the Russian fe- 
male, at least in track and held, is 
much deadlier than the male. The 
U.S., of course, will score the meets 
as two separate competitions. With 
no solid precedent for scoring such 
a dual meet, the nations seem to 
have reached tacit agreement to score 
the meet — or meets — to suit them- 
selves. The U.S. men, who won 126- 
109 last summer in Moscow, should 
increase that margin ; the U.S. women, 
who lost 62 44, may not do as well 
this year. 

Other than whatever international 
awareness this meet engenders, its 


most significant aspect may be the 
makeup of the two teams. The United 
States team, replenished by the almost 
inexhaustible supply of good young 
athletes in this country, will have 
only 16 men who were on the 41- 
man 1958 team in Moscow, yet the 
team will he even stronger. The Rus- 
sians, alarmed at their disappointing 
showing last year, instituted a crash 
program of accelerated training. 
This plan is probably directed toward 
the Olympics next year, but it seems 
to have produced small return so far. 
Of the 42 men who make up the So- 
viet team, 20 are holdovers from 1958. 
The Soviet team has strength where 
it had strength last year, but is no 
better in some field events and shorter 
runs. The Americans are developing 
international class in events like the 
hop, step and jump, long considered 
somewhat esoteric o%-er here. 

In any case, it would be wrong to 


assume that the U.S. and Soviet Rus- 
sia between them are completely dom- 
inating the track and field world. 
There are some remarkably improved 
athletes in other European countries 
and Australia, as we shall be discover- 
ing at the Olympics next year. 

The violent and often unbecoming 
effort implicit in track competition 
has made it unattractive to American 
women. If it weren’t for a dedicated 
group of young ladies from Tennessee 
State we would be weak indeed: even 
weaker than we are. 

A measure of the U.S. depth on 
the male side is that the loss of de- 
fending champions Rafer Johnson ivi 
the decathlon and Glenn Davis in the 
400-meter hurdles and the 400-meter 
run affects the outcome very little. 

American coaches just back from a 
Finnish meet report that the Russians 
have concealed their true strength, 
which seems a fairly unproductive 
stratagem. Said one Soviet official, 
mysteriously: "Wait and see what 
we do to you in Philadelphia.” 

He must have meant the women. 

TURN P&OE FOR FORK CHART 



RRECEOIN6 the Soviet track invasion was a cultural team headed by First Deputy 
Premier Frol KozIu%', which .set up a display of Soviet achievements in the New York 
Coliseum. Characteristic of all-out athletic effort is a model of the 500-acre sports com- 
plex surrounding Moscow’s Lenin Stadium, which hopefully awaits a future Olympics. 


ARMS OUTFLUNG, legs pedaling, Ru-ssian 
26-foot broad jumper Igor Ter-Ovanesyan 
seems to personify the powerful Soviet 
drive for worldwide sports supremacy. 


10 SPORTS ILLUSTRATBO Ju/y tO, 



PREDICTION 


Men: WE WIN 132-104 
Women: WE LOSE 41-66 


Scoring at the meet (5, 3, 2,1) helps the weaker team, since the 
entrant finishing fourth and last is automatically credited with 
a possibly undeserved point. But this will not prevent victory 
for either our men or the Russian women. Here, says Tex 
Maule, is the probable order of finish in each of the 32 events 


100 METERS 

On*' i)f thp«‘lf*rnul vepiiii-s 
of sjiiiri !■< iliHi the I’.S. 
continues to lin'ed won* 
*lerful siirinters. I.at«“St 
one of the f>eHt is Ruy 
Norton. Ihe jmnthi'r-muR- 
cleil I'.S. i-haTniiion. His 
hiKh-siiis'd. floiiiini; finish 
-should nii> rr>ynl*T. lose 
Oxolin anil Bartenyev. 



RAY NORTON 


200 METERS 

Norlon'.s nvertlriv*', which 
nicks 11(1 crminci i|uickly 
:ii the closini; yiirds. mak«*s 
him cv.m toucher al ti'io 
meters. The Kus.siiins start 
well, hut they can't match 
Norton or Vance U-.hin* 
son at IO(> sceecl, Norton. 
Koiiinson well atu-a'l. then 
ilarienyev, Kon*ivalov. 



RAY NORTON 

I-mUoI Sl'ilfn 

U.S. 8*3 


400 METERS 

Southorn'n sjirinl s[KH‘<i. 
fine kick (lUts him ahead 
all the way. Dave Mills, 
younjt and inex|)criencc<!. 
can Rhost lH‘hin<l Soiu hern 
for si-cond. The Riis.sian.s' 

(Jrachev a rather rlisiant 
third aii'l the veteran Ic- 
natvev close to him in 
fourth. r.S. all the way. U.S. 8-3 



800 METERS 

Tom .Murjihy. a mu.scular. 
Ihouchtful Irishman, hn • 
li-arned to add his wond' • 
ful finisliinc sprint rc> a 
hard cartv pace an*l is now 
one of (ho n.irlds lies-. 
Jerome Walters, on a fine, 
feathery stride, second, 
ahead r»f Russians Kri- 
vosheyev anrl Savinkov. 



U.S. 8-3 


1,500 METERS 

Never piek a neii|>hyte in 
inierniitinnal comiietiiion 
ln-cau.so of the lension in- 
volved. Hul Dyrol Uurle- 
Sr>n is a ran- neoiihytr- 
Mis great strength anil a 
fluid stride shoulrl shade 
capalile Jim (irelle. who 
will hustle to IhuiI Soviet’s 
Sok.>lov and .Momoikov. 



U.S. 


8-3 


5,000 METERS 

Dellinger, ii thin, intense 
and reliml less runner, gives 
the I'nited States unac- 
customed strength in tliis 
raei'. Mis strong finish, on 
to|) of sustained pace, (lul - 
him first, trailed hy Rus- 
sia's Holoinikov. Ariyn- 
yuk. Stcigiitz, tall, strong, 
a do.se fourth, even third. 



Bill OELIINGER 

rnitr.1 aiuO- 

U.S. 6-5 


10,000 METERS 

The I'niteil Slates, long a 
laggard at distance.s over 
a half mile, hasn't ituii' 
eauglit up yet. The Rus- 
sians fust-finishing llu- 
hert I’yarnakivi and .\1*- 
ksey Desyatchikov have 
Dim'S two minuti»s lietler 
than -Max Truex or Mol) 
Sot It. .\laMiiayi)re.s,siliem. 



H. PYARNAKIVI 


U.S.S.R. 8-3 


20-KM. WALK 

The Russians, with their 
odd bent-over style, far 
outclass the r.S. entry 
in the walk. Vladimir (Jo- 
lulmicliy nn*l .Anatoli Ve- 
dyakov are the best walk- 
ers unil wouhl be a cinch 
in the .■> o'clock train rush, 
tiolulmicby. then Vedya- 
kov. «iur ttniur.u, Timeoe. 



V. GOLUBNICHY 

r .s' .s I! 


U.S.S.R. 8-3 


ttO-M. HURDLES 

Calhoun, with the «'.s.scn- 
tial sjieed for a .short race 
and iiii'oin|>iirablehurd1ing 
t<s'hni<jui'. may trail for a 
few hur<lles against llaye-s 
J*in«'s'H rocket start. .Afi*'i 
that, it's Calhoun ahead 
enough over the last hur- 
dle to hohl off Jones. Mi- 
khailov third, Hes-.erutsky. 



U.S. 8-3 


400-M. HURDLES 

Hick Howard, who upseL 
world-record holrler (Henn 
Davis, has ini|ipoved rap- 
idly. looks ca(>ablc s<u>n of 
breaking od seconils. Da- 
vis. out with a lame baek, 
v-ill be rei'laced by Josh 
Cullirealh, lilit the .\tner- 
irans should still be one- 
two over Klenin. Litu.v' • 



U.S. 


8-3 


STEEPLECHASE 

very grueling race, the 
sti'efilpchase. becau.si' it is 
included in few .American 
inis'ts un<i no om- like.s 
to run it, is all Ra-wia. 
Semyon Uzhishchin and 
Sergi'i I’oiiiiman'v should 
win MS they I'lea.se, ahead 
of .Anierican.s I’hil C<de- 
rnan amt (Jeorge A'oung. 



U.S.S.R. 8-3 


POLE VAULT 

Don Uragg's spis'd and his 
power make him the best 
vauller in the w<>rl<l. He 
reacts well to compel it ion. 
may set a world record 
here if the runway is good. 
Ron Morris has sfieed and 
courage but the Rus.sian8 
- Bulaiovseoond, Petren- 
ko third are imiiroviiig. 



DON BRAGG 
Cniioi.s-niP 

U.S. 6-5 


JAVELIN 

Al C anlello, who gels more 
out <if hi.H apiiroach than 
nearly any other javelin 
thrower. neeiUa fast traek. 

(liven that, he should win 
handily. Vladimir Kuzne- 
tsov. around 2.'>n this year 
but rajiable of over 
second, then Tsibuleiiko 
an.l U.S.'s Buster Qui-H. U.S. 6-5 



HIGH JUMP 


In an event in which tech- 
mc(ue plays a major (itirt. 

sistent, very good. Char- 
ley Dumas. U.S. rham- 
toon, on a good day can 
beat either Ru.ssian. But. 
on consi.stcncy. Igor Kaah- 
karov first, Dumas, Sha- 
vlakadzi'. Krrol Williams. 


1 m f 



I. KASHKAROV 

f.y.s.K. 


U.S.S.R. 7-4 
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BROAD JUMP 

Thp itinf i/Hii non of inlff- 
nittinnalcom|>oiitii>n ialhc 
ability tn rii«- to an orra- 
ainn, |io!wr!w<'i) in full mnus- 
uro by fifrg Fii'll. Rii.sHiuV 
26-f<)nliT [gor T«T-()vji- 
nt’^yan bashlDO.butnoi 
enough spring. Hell. Ter- 
Ovanesyan. Joel Wiley. 
Fe<lc)seyev, in that or<ler. 


HOP, STEP, JUMP 

Here yet again is an rvem 
which is no [)uninten<leri 
asleiirhiht in I’.S. track 
meet.s. The Russians rank 
among the world's l>est. 
both F'ednseyev and Tsi- 
gankov are better than the 
two Americans Ira Davis 
and Herman Stokes. Fe<io- 
seyev may set a record. 


SHOTPUT 

I-ast year in Moscow the 
Uavians added to their 
considerable riocumenta- 
lion on Parry O'Urien's 
style. Deaiiile that, they 
can't touch theohl ma.sler. 
nor one of his disciples. 
Dave Davis. Vartan Dv- 
wpyan is the l»etter Riw- 
sian, but not good enough. 


DISCUS 

.M Oerter, who gets trc*» 
mendous distance from his 
controlled spin, ranks well 
ahead of the Russians, but 
O'Rrien. doubling in <iis- 
C'js and shot, may have 
trouble finishing s4*cond. 
Oortor by a couple of feet, 
then Vliuiimir Lyakhov. 
O'RrienandOltnGrigaika. 


HAMMER THROW 

At one time the hammer 
throw was as esoteric an 
event as the steeplechase 
in America, hut no long- 
er. Now Hanild Connolly, 
with a lightning-fast spin, 
holds the world's record. 
The Russians Rudenkov 
and Krivonosov are two 
and three. Backus four. 


DECATHLON 

With Rafer Johnson un- 
able to compete lierause 
of an injured back. Vasily 
Kuznetsov must be reck- 
oned an easy victor. Dave 
Edstrom. the No. 2 man 
for the U.S., can squeew 
by RuKsia's Bukhantsev; 
NY U'sMike Herman, new 
to the decathlon, cannot. 





U.s. 7-4 


400-M. RELAY 

The world's lM“st sprinters 
nis'd fear no one, and it’s 
the I'nited Stales, going 
away. With Hayes Joni’s 
to till out the team of Nor- 
ton. Poynter and Robin- 
son. the I'.S. could drop 
the baton and win - near- 
ly. Here, again, i.s a slr<ing 
chance of a worUI record- U.S. 5-3 



1,600-M. RELAY 

Even with Olenn Davis 
mis-sing. the I'nited Slates 
shoubl have no trouble. 
Eddie SouthiTn. Dave 
.Mills, Jack Yerman anil 
Dick Howard rank among 
\he best nuarter milers in 
the world nnd the Russians 
can't match any one of 
them, let alone the four. 



DAVE MILLS 
f nOf.l Slulft 


U.S. 5-3 



OLEG FEOOSEYEV 

U.S.S.lt. 

U.S.S.R. 8-3 


too METERS 

I'opova'.s quick burst from 
the blocks puts her out in 
front, hut long-legged Wii 
mu Rudol|ih ju-st might 
pa-s-s her at 1 he tape. Only a 
fingernail's dilTerenee wib 
separate them. Tenacious 
Lucinda Williams should 
shoulder her way iia.st Vera 
Krepkina to take third. 



OALINA POPOVA 

/• S.ll 


200 METERS 

Still smarting from the 
surpri.se licking she took at 
I he Moscow mi*el. Isalx-lle 
Daniels has buckled down 
to work. She's perfi-etcd 
her reinxeil but powerful 
finishing kick and now can 
come in under 21. Team- 
mute Williams should 
sneuk iiast the Rusuians. 



U.S. 


8-3 



PARRY O'BRIEN 
United Stale* 

U.S. 8-3 


800 METERS 

Rus-sian women are t hi* old 
lutniis at this distance, the 
Americans still very gri*i*n. 
M uscular Yan varyova and 
ShveUsova will play tag, 
then make a simultaneous 
dush for the finish, leaving 
Lillian tlrnen and Grace 
Butcher still hack at the 
turn into the homestretch. 



L. SHVETSOVA 

l-.S-S.ll. 


U.S.S.R. 8-3 


400-M. RELAY I 


Precisii)n-lramc*ii in t heart 
of baton passing and u.sed 
CO running together. Ten- 
nessee Stale's iiuarlel of 
Rudolph. Williams. Jones 
and Hudson will romsi far 
away from the I'.S.S.R. 
team. In the process they 
may well establish a worlii 
rtH'ord at Franklin Field. 



U.S. 5-3 



U.S. 7-4 


80-M. HURDLES 

Russia'a By.strova. with 
perfwt form, is in u class 
by herself and should eas- 
ily lop leummate Galina 
Grinvalil. Neither Shirley 
Crowder nor Burbara 
.Mueller him mastered the 
continuous Mowing motion 
which gives the illu-sion of 
flouting over the barriers. U.S.S.R. 8-3 



HIGH JUMP 

One of the tew women in 
the World who can jump 
higher than her own head 
( .j fei*i 7 inchest. Taisiya 
Chenehik has only Galina 
Dolya to worry uImuiI. No 
hard com|H>tition from the 
.\nierieunB. .\nn Roniger 
and .\nn P'lynn, who will 
Ik>w out at 5 IiH-t 3 inches. U.S.S.R. 8-3 




HAROLD CONNOLLY 
fa<l»<J Stnif. 


U.S. 6-5 


BROAD JUMP 

Consistently over 21) feet. 
Shapruniiva will leap for 
ii world rword. Versatile 
Kri'pkinu will have trou- 
ble outdistancing Marga- 
ret Matthews if Maggie 
gets her dander up. The 
youthful Annie Smith w ill 
have to take a back scat 
to her elders for this trip. 



V. SHAPRUNOVA 

( -S.S.K. 


U.S.S.R. 8-3 


DISCUS 

Back to •iefend her Mos- 
cow win. the veteran Nina 
Ponomareva, consistent 
in her lightning-fa.sl turns, 
will win. Earlene Brown 
has to keep the pres.sure on 
to beat back F.vgenia Kuz- 
netHova'a challenge, as 
Pamela Kurrell finishes in 
u very ilislant fourth sjiot. U.S.S.R. 7-4 




VASILY KUZNETSOV 


U.S.S.R. 7-4 


SHOTPUT 

The higge.st shock the Rus- 
sians got la.st year was Knr- 
lene Brown's victory in the 
slioCput. Not to Ik* caught 
napping this year, too, the 
Russians are semling the 
l!il-|inund Tamara Press. 

Press could win with an ex- 
plosive 56-foot try. Zhda- 
nova can take Shepherd. U.S.S.R. 7-4 



JAVELIN 


Thoroughly trained in the 
complicated run-up of the 
javelin, both Birule Zaiu- 
gaitice unci Alevtina Sha- 
st itko are world class. Each 
can throw the javelin 2.j 
feel farther than Marjorie 
I-arney or Amelia WiMid. 
two New York City girls, 
who lack toi> couching. 



B. ZALAGAITITE 

I.S.SM. 


U.S.S.R. 8-3 
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SPECTACLE 

Painted by John GrOth 



Two Kouihfiil eriliof on Hufiin 
Island watch John Groth sketch. 


The Sun Returns 
to Hudson Bay 

T in: TEMPERATURK has nu(igo(l up past freezing, the ice 
will go soon, and the fun and games of summer are be- 
ginning to bloom in Canada’s eastern arctic. Among the 
coa.stal settlements the Kskimos have ubandono<l the 
igloo plea.sures of winter, the blackjack hands and the 
cribbage boards, the Chinese checkers and the cat’s cradle 
manipulations. Instead, families have moved outdoors 
for trampoline contests, soccer and London Bridge Is 
Falling Down, plus such original exertions as whip ball 
and nugluktaktok. Soon, with the sea lanes fully open, 
Eskimos will gravitate to a Hudson Bay post to un- 
load the once-a-year trading ship and to race in kayaks. 

These pictures of the Canadian Eskimos at play were 
painted by John Groth after two expeditions into the 
Hudson Bay area last year. In March he .scouted the 
western shore of the bay by plane, roughing out .stilf- 
flngered sketches in the 20“-below-zero weather. He went 
back in late June by trading ship to explore Baffin Island 
and the eastern bay, where he made more studies in 20®- 
above weather. And he completed his paintings in the 
comparative comfort of a sweltering New York summer. 
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ARCTIC WHIP BALL 

whipsdrire moss-stuffed hall in ferocious 
gnnw. Groth saw no eridence that score was kepi. 



‘NAGLUGATAK’ 

W'airMj? skin stretched Uautly on stakes de^ 
velops talents of Eskimo gymnasts. Girls use 
an exaggerated flutter kick for balancing. 
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KAYAK RACING 

Af ship lime, men slaye fiirinus race af Port flarrison on Hudson Bay's eastern shore. On lefi 
is Dog Feed Island, where fish are kepi. Hudson's Bay Co. ship Rupertsland rides at rif/ht. 
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WALRUS HUNT 

Late-xummer hunt ia eooperalirf enterprise by Eskimos to 
supply fresh meat, hides, irory and dog food. Sealskin blad- 
ders altaehed to imry-tipped harpoons keep carcass afloat. 


‘NUGLUKTAKTOK’ 

Risky game is a favorite male pastime. Players, wearing 
gauntleti, jab simultaneously at susjwnded irory target with 
sharp harpoons. First to spear one of drilled holes is winner. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Hot Tip 

rpo THE horseplayor whoso con- 

stant lament after losing a race is 
"There must be some way to beat the 
nags,” we offer the following tip 
which, by past performance, should 
be a sure winner. Our information 
comes not from the horse’s mouth, or 
even from the form sheet, but from 
the stock quotations. The tip: put 
your money on the race track, not on 
the horses. 

Race track stockholders are clean- 
ing up, even if the bettors are not. 
Happily, over-the-counter racing is- 
sues fit every purse, ranging from 
$2.50 a share for Sunshine Park to 
$65,000 for a share of Santa Anita, 
the most expensive stock in the coun- 
try, which originally sold at $5,000 
per and now pays a $5,000-a-year 
dividend. The man who bought $100 
worth of Roosevelt Raceway in the 
early 1940s now has holdings worth 
almost $24,000, Yonkers Raceway, 
which sold at $16 about a year ago, 
is now at $35. 

Just as enticing, perhaps, is one of 
the extra dividends passed along by 
most of the tracks to their stockhold- 
ers: free season passes. Of course, own- 
ing stock in a race track won’t quell 
the urge to bet, but at least the stock 
owner has the satisfaction of know- 
ing, when he tears up his losing tick- 
et, that he is putting money back into 
his own pocket. Well, a percentage of 
it anyway. So don’t tell us you can’t 
make money on the ponies. 

BiiUs in the Living Room 

■piDiN’G the crest of an electronic 
wave that is already breaking on 
the beaches of golf and baseball, an 
ABC network vice-president recently 
announced plans to bring video-taped 
bullfights into U.S. living rooms. 

The V.P. in question is Sterling 
Quinlan of Chicago's WBKB-TV, 


who got the notion when a Mexican 
colleague, Emilio Azearraga, who tele- 
%ises an enormously popular bullfight 
program weekly over Telesistema, 
told him that Mexicans believe Amer- 
ican sports are as brutal as most 
Americans consider bullfighting to 
be. Quinlan decided to televise a bull- 
fight largely as a matter of promoting 
international understanding. He ar- 
gues that television has a duty to 


show aspects of the world beyond the 
horizon of the everyday life of the 
viewers. Bullfighting, he says, is too 
much a part of the ancient cultural 
and sporting traditions of the Latin- 
American world to be ignored. Ad- 
vance mutterings indicate there is 
going to be a terrific protest from hu- 
mane society groups, but Quinlan is 
prepared for them. ‘T don’t feel that 
ronlinucd 


U.S.-BOUND RUSSIAN TRACK STARS MAKE SHABBY SHOWING IN 
LAST MOSCOW MEET -N«W« lt*m 



Nikita: “Remember Johansson's right, Torarishrhi. 
Don’t skoiv the Amerikanski all you got too soon.” 
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A QUESTION 
OF PRIVACY 

T WO or three times a year, when 
its courts and grandstands are 
made available for the nation’s top 
tennis tourneys, the West Side Tennis 
Club at Xew York’s Forest Hills be- 
comes as much a public property as 
the Yankee Stadium. It is doubtful if 
many of the tennis buflfs who flock 
through its turnstiles on those occa- 
sions to witness tournaments spon- 
sored by the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association or professional 
promoter Jack Kramer either remem- 
ber or care that they are enjoying the 
temporary lease of facilities belonging 
to a private club — a private club as 
deliberately and designedly exclusive 
as any other. 

Last week, however, the privacy of 
that club became a matter of public 
argument when the son of one of the 
nation's most distinguished citizens. 
Dr. Ralph Bunche of the U.S. State 
Department and the United Xations, 
was told that, being a Xegro, he prob- 
ably would not be accepted for mem- 
bership in the West Side Tennis Club. 
Because of a tragic confusion in the 
public mind — a confusion deliberate- 
ly fostered in some cases by third 
parties with no genuine concern in 
the matter— over the relationship of 
the West Side Club and national and 
international tennis, which it serves 
as an occasional landlord, the Bunche 
incident was promptly exploded into 
a Page One cni/xc relehre on civil 
liberties. This clamor, it seems to us, 
can benefit nobody and may do irrep- 
arable harm to tennis. 

Any responsible concern for civil 
liberties should, we think, grant to a 
private club an inalienable right to 
the privacy for which it was organ- 
ized and a corresponding freedom to 
choo.se the companions of that priva- 
cy whether the choice be good or not. 
It is not for any man to say whom 
his neighbor should invite to dinner. 
Public concern properly begins only 
wlien the disagreements of neighbors 
become noisy enough to threaten the 
peace of the community at large. For 
the .sake of a fine sport, this maga- 
zine deeply deplores the fact that the 
parties involved in this dispute could 
not have found a way to settle their 
private differences in private. 


THE PRETENSE OF 


W HATEVER else it may do, the 
sudden explosion of sociological 
wrath and righteousness that shook 
the sports world last week is regret- 
tably certain to go on reverberating 
through the ranks of topflight tennis 
for months, if not years, to come. It 
has, in fact, already resulted in the 
stern demand by some newly identi- 
fied champions of the game (includ- 
ing a brace of U.S. Senators and The 
Xew York Times) that tournament 
tennis be liberated forthwith from 
the suffocating confines of the pri- 
vate club~a demand which raises 
the question: Where then is it to go? 

It is no accident that tennis, of all 
our major sports, should find itself 
in this particular bind. Whether the 
sociologists like it or not, historians 
cannot help but recognize the fact 
that the game of lawn tennis as we 
know it was spawned on the grass of 
exclusive country clubs and has lived 
with them symbiotically for belter or 
worse ever since. Even today, when 
most of the world’s tennis champions 


are culled from the ranks of the poor, 
the underprivileged and the so-called 
minority groups, the grandstand 
court on which they win their laurels 
is more than likely to be the property 
of a private club which reserves the 
right (even if it does not always exer- 
cise the privilege I of excluding them 
from membership. The All England 
Tennis Club, which owns the grand 
stand and the famed "center court’’ 
at Wimbledon, is every bit as exclusive 
as the club that runs Forest Hills, yet 
neither England nor the U.S. could 
at this point provide a site better 
equipped than these clubs for the con- 
duct of a major tournament— a fact 
which makes the cry for immediate 
liberation sound pretty ridiculous. 

Beyond such futile fuss-budgeiry, 
how’ever, there is a very real need to- 
day to liberate the game of tennis 
from the narrow confines and preju- 
dices of its background and ancestry, 
and this is a liberation that mu.st be 
accomplished by the game itself. At 
the time of the bucolic scene pictured 
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PRIVILEGE 


above, when Richard Sears success- 
fully defended his national champion- 
ship in a spirited match at the Casino 
in Newport in 1882, it is doubtful if 
the ancestors of Althea Gibson or 
Pancho Gonzales or Alex Olmedo 
were much concerned with who was 
allowed to play or who to watch. Ten- 
nis was a game for the rich only, and 
a seemingly sissy game at that, with 
its “love” and its “deuce” and its 
“sorry, partner.” In succeeding years 
tennis devotees have advanced from 
the lawns of the privileged to the 
play streets of Harlem and the public 
courts of a thousand cities and towns 
all over the world, but on the cham- 
pionship level their game is still fig- 
uratively pinched by the tight flannel 
trousers and prudish manners of its 
gilded and circumscribed youth. 

The United States Lawn Tennis 
Association and its kindred groups 
are certainly not to blame for the 
fury that broke over Forest Hills last 
week. But they are to blame for the 
atavistic stagnation that grips a game 


eager to grow with the rest of the 
world— a world w'hich more and more 
turns to realization that .sport U a 
truly great equalizer. Topflight ama- 
teur tennis today, largely because of 
the dictates of associations which 
govern it, is an anachronistic anomaly 
of talented and ambitiou.s young men 
and young women of no great means 
who are required to ape the parasitic 
life of idle wastrels. In the endless 
rounds of country club life that com- 
prise their tennis apprenticeship, ev- 
erything exists of the life of privilege 
except the privilege itself. This ab- 
surdity reached some sort of climax 
at a meeting of the federation of in- 
ternational tennis organizations in 
Dublin last week, when the principal 
questions on the agenda became 
whether or not to raise the “au\a- 
teur’s” pay and increase his working 
hours. 

Former Davis Cup Captain Bill 
Talbert propounded— and not for the 
first time either — the logical and sen- 
sible resolution of this kind of ab- 
surdity when he plumped for an open 
tennis tournament in this magazine 
only two weeks ago. At Dublin last 
week France’s Jean Borotra, the 
Bounding Basque of tennis’ bygone 
days of privilege and privacy, was 
revealed as the sponsor of an even 
broader plan to open up amateur 
tennis within its own ranks. Borotra's 
plan calls for a new class of “au- 
thorized” players in the amateur as- 
sociations— f.f., amateurs authorized 
to make a living out of the game. This 
strikes us as a pretty labored way to 
avoid using the word professional, but 
it is certainly a step in the right di- 
rection. “For too long,” said one olli- 
cial spokesman, “there has been too 
much hypocrisy in tennis.” 

We agree heartily. The game of 
tennis has grown too great for the 
kind of pettiness that plagued it last 
week. We are not pretending that 
open tennis is a sure cure for what 
happened at Forest Hills, but we do 
maintain that a greater willingnes.s 
to face facts within the game would 
surely lead to a greater public under- 
standing and sympathy with its aims, 
and a happier realization of its enor- 
mous possibilities. When champion- 
ship tennis becomes appealing and 
popular enough through Its own nat- 
ural drawing power to fill Yankee 
Stadium, there will be little need to 
worry and rant on Page One over 
who may join a private club in the 
suburlw of Queens County. 
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television is a hothouse plant in the 
comm.unications garden,” he says. 

All of which certainly deserves the 
plaudits of the U.S. televiewer. There 
is, however, one aspect of the plan 
which Promoter Quinlan seems to 
have overlooked, i.c., the quality of 
the bullfights. Using tapes of three 
separate Mexico City events of last 
spring, the first televised bullfight in 
this country is to present three figures 
of somewhat less tlian major league 
caliber: Carlos Arruza, Alfonzo Rami- 
rez and Juanito Silvti. With a)) due 
respect to the Senators and Red Sox, 
this is a little like trying to show 
Spaniards the thrill of baseball by 
treating them to a re-run of some 
last-year pitching duel between Russ 
Kemmerer and Willard Nixon. 

It so happens that in Spain at 
present a great event of modern bull- 
ring history is coming to a climax. 
The corrida’s two greatest exponents, 
Antonio Ordonez and his brother-in- 
law, Luis Miguel Dominguin, are 
meeting in a hand-to-hand serie.s 
which has led critics to declare a new 
golden age of bullfighting has begun 
at last. These two great performers 
have previously been separated by a 
family feud (Ordonez thought the 
Dominguin family had snubbed him) 
and met for the first time in a spec- 
tacular corrida at Zaragoza, followed 
by a triumph at Barcelona that ended 
when both were carrie<l by cheering 
aficionados out the main entrance of 
the bull ring, through traffic-filled 
streets to their hotels. They have 
displayed such mastery that run-of- 
the-mill matadors are stunned, and 
oldtimers say the great days of Juan 
Belmonte and Joselito are returning. 
It isn’t necessary to endorse Ernest 
Hemingway’s views of the mystique 
of bullfighting to believe that their 
forthcoming meetings— about a doz- 
en are to take place this season — 
might be of interest outside Spain. 
In any event, the focus of attention 
would be on the quality of the sport 
at its highest. If we’re going to have 
bulls running loose in our living 
rooms, let’s — for heaven's sake — have 
competent toreros to figlit them. 

Alias Joe McBride 

rpo the best of our knowledge Joe 
Gordon of the Cleveland Indians 
is the only major league baseball 
continutd 
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manager who ever served as a war 
correspondent. His career in journal- 
i.sm began and ended on a single day 
in 15M5 and, as far as wo know, has 
never been recorded for posterity. At 
last, thanks to a newshawk named 
George Jones, a college classmate of 
Joe’s, now a Washington magazine 
editor but once a S'ew York Tiniea 
correspondent, the whole truth can 
he told. 

The occasion was a challenge is- 
sued to the correspondents during a 
lull in World War II by the Xavy 
censors at Central Pacific headquar- 
ters— a challenge to a softball game. 

“A day or so after the challenge 
was issued — and accepted,” Jones re- 
calls, 'T noted that Pfc. Joe Gordon 
and several other major leaguers, 
now wearing Air Force uniforms, had 
arrived at Tinian Island to play some 
exhibition games. 

"Joe, of course, I had known at 
school. When I mentioned this fact, 
a group of my colleagues arrived at 
the logical inspiration: Why not get 
Joe <lown to Guam, somehow, an<l 
slip him into our lineup as a ‘war cor- 
respondent’ under an as.sumed name? 

“We got busy. An Air Force press 
olficer joyfully entered the conspir- 
acy against the censors; he agreed to 
get secret orders to fly Pfc. Gordon to 
Guam. On the day of the game, sure 
enough, Joe arrived — somewhat puz- 
zled over the whole business — and 
was smuggled by the .Air Force offi- 
cer into our barracks. When we ex- 
plained what was up, Joe became 


They Said It 


interested immediately. We took off 
his enlisted insignia and gave him a 
correspondent’s collar tab. (This au- 
tomatically raised Pfc. Gordon to a 
rank equivalent to that of major.) 
We also gave him a new name; as 
far a.s Joe and I can now recall it was 
‘Joseph McBride of the Philadelphia 
Ii}dle(i7i.' 

"Then we had a few beers. 

"That afternoon, we straggled cas- 
ually onto the makeshift diamond. 



Introducing Joe to some of the cen- 
sors as a newly arrived correspond- 
ent, we asked if he could play. .A 
couple of the censors eyed his husky 
build dubiously but finally agreed, 
and the game got under way. It was 
Joe’s idea that it would be better if 
he remained in reserve until the right 
moment. That moment came in the 
first inning; with the censors leading 
by a couple of runs, two of our men 
got on base on the misplays usual to 
a game of this kind. Up to bat came 
Joe McBride as a pinch hitter. 

"At our behest, Joe shambled up 
to the plate as if he didn’t know a 
ba.seball from a typewriter. When he 
reached the plate, however, instinct 
prevailed. To our minds, at least, the 
hoax stood revealed in all its dread- 


ful clarity. There, for all to see, was 
the American League’s Most Valu- 
able Player of 11)42— muscles rippling 
and bat switching angrily as he 
crouched, loose and easy. .At that mo- 
ment, he looked for all the world like 
a panther ready to spring for the kill. 

“There was a puzzled hush on the 
field. Infield chatter stopped. .A some- 
what pinched look came to the face 
of the pitcher — until then gay and 
confident. The pitcher hesitated, 
then threw. It was very wide, very 
high — l)ut Joe went after it. He re- 
members: ‘I figured they were get- 
ting on to me fast and I’d better 
take it.’ 

"Almost casually, he reached out 
and swatted the ball. Away it went, 
on a long and leisurely parabola high 
into the blue skies of Guam— up and 
out and over the cliffs that drop off 
into the Pacific*. 

“One runner crossed the plate, 
barely ahead of a swarm of censors — 
big censors, little censors — piling in 
from the field. It was a bedlam of 
howls and shrieks, with some of the 
noise coming from the sideline.s where 
.Air P'orce officers were laughing their 
heads off. One Xavy censor’.s cry, 
piercing in its intensity, arose above 
all others, ‘That guy ain't no corre- 
spondent!’ 

“In the showdown, there was little 
to do but confe.ss the hoax. Joe wa.s 
relegated to the role of umpire for 
the two or three remaining innings. 
But we did insist that the runs 
counted; to our reckoning (if not to 
the censors’) the ‘game of the cen- 
tury' ended in our favor. 

"Joe remained not only in hut 
above the ranks of the war corre- 
spondents until far into the night. 
The last we saw of Pfc. Gordon, he 
was being surrounded at the officers 
club by top brass eager to meet the 
Yankee slugger — otherwise known as 
‘the war correspondent from the Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin.’ ” 

Arcaro Rides Again 

A fkw minutes past noon last Fri- 
day, George Edward .Arcaro, 4.‘1, 
walked into the jockeys’ room at Xew 
York’s Belmont Park, squirmed into 
a set of yellow-and-red silks and 
bounced onto the scales. “A hundred 
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ALTHEA GIBSON, first Xegro to win the S’ational atid Wimbledon cham- 
pionships, on the Ralph liunche-Wesl Side Tennis Club eontrorersij: "/ don’t 
think that tennis or tennis players and fans should be penalized by taking the 
Daris Cup or the \alionals out of the only actual tennis stadium in the U.S.” 

CASEY STENGEL, oftcr hearing for the umply-umpt time that his Yankees 
leere just not playing on their foes: "Whal’a ya want me to dol Raise the 
wash basins in the locker room sir inches?" 

BEN HOGAN. OH putting: "Meeting a stroke is like selecting a wife. ’To each 
his own." 

JOSEPH TOMASELLi, attomcij for boring hoodlum Frankie Carbo, filing 
OH appeal in .\’cu' Jersey to keep his client from being returned to .\'ew York 
[where Carbo is under grand jury indictment): "Mr. Carbo is willing to go 
hack foluntarily when the climate is more Jarorahlc." 
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1 ^ \ ear old 

^HIVAS REGAL SCOTLAND'S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 
has been mellowed by attentive care year after year. Chivas Regal's 
superb flavor has made it America's most wanted premium Scotch Whisky. 


Woedcutt dttignt transNrr^d (rem cervsd bleeki of wood - roquire the oyt of on ortiil, tha hand of e 
crofUmon. Antonio 'rosconi, a foremotl OKponant of thii onciant ort form, hat both. Tha itrong timpllcity 
thot morki hit «rork » avidant In Ihii woodcut of Robarl tha Bruca ot tha Botlla of Bannockburn, commiitionad 
axpraisly for Tha Chivai Sagol Fina Artt Sorlat. A full-color raproduction, 17" x 22", available upon reqvail. 


BLENDED SCOTC 


(SKY • 80 PROOF ■ GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY. NEW YORK. N. Y, 




Go sea-roving 
this summer 

Nassau 

and the 

BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Th« harbour al No»ou, Sohamoi. Pnoiegroph by Corroll Soobor'K, 


Yt'sHTday thrsr happy prciplt- wrrr pari of the 
\vork-a-<lay world. Today ihcy'ro tradiiiK tlirir 
irtuion for a .><1111 (an in ihr British Bahamas. 
Thfir only prohlrm: Whether to go sailing, son 
bathing. swiinminR. cycling, fishing, sight-sfeing, 
skin diving or water skiing? The only answer; 
\ eoinpnirnise. They’re cruising to a l>each- 
ringed islet for a pienic. Wish y<m were along? 

Your travel agent has a N’as.sau Summer Thrift 
Vacation to suit vour lime, taste and budget. 
Literature available from Dept. B-19. Na.ssau. 
Bahamas. I)eveluj)iiieni Board. 6b8 first National 
Bank Building. .Miami 32. TIa. 


easily reached . . . 

BY StA: Ki.iiii .Nyw Y<.k» f\rfy 
triiljiy. S. S .NA-SSAf. Iimiw 
IJ nr. (Homrl.inci).42 Broadway. 
New \ ofk *. N. y. 

From Mmvi rvrrv MoiuUy and 
triilav. S. S. FI.ORinA. I> A O. 
Siranuliip Caj., Miaiui K. Florida. 
BY AIR: Ihrrrl. daily llialiii from New 
York (4 hourr); Miami ISO imn- 
U[«l, Fori (.aiidenlalr. Tampa* 
St. Prirnliura, Palm Uearli. 
Toronto twice weekly. 




"RhidHirh, no( riilahaga!” 
is back.” "It’s been lonely out here 


and thirteen,” he said. “A hundred 
and thirteen. Good.” 

Old Banana Nose had been away 
from racing at Belmont for 22 rac- 
ing days and 202 races since tumbling 
from Black Hills in the June 13 Bel- 
mont Stakes (SI, June 221. “There 
isn’t a mark on my body,” he said, 
"and I feel as if I had just come from 
a vacation. After spending four days 
in the hospital I went home and tried 
to watch television and read. But the 
picture and the words became wavy 
and I had to stop. Then 1 went up to 
Canada to do some fishing, and you 
couldn’t l)eat the bass away.” He 
rubbed his great proboscis and 
thought for a second. "But bass, you 
see, were not in season so I had to 
throw them all back. 1 came back 
home and played some golf and, just 
when my golf was getting sharp, the 
vacation ended. So here I am. 

"Look at that,” he said holding up 
a bandaged right thumb. “1 was clos- 
ing a sliding cabinet door at home 
and zip, I scraped the devil out of it. 
It’s a funny thing about jockeys. 
They have to be like little rubber 
balls.” 

Two hours later Arcaro moved to 
the walking ring and when he reached 
it the crowds lining the black rails 
broke into a sustained 58-second ap- 
plause. He pulled at his red cap and 
kicked the ground with his tiny black 
boots. Ho walked to his mount, El- 
liotts Jewel, and was pitched aboard. 
Again the crowd applauded him. 
“Eeek.” one man shouted, "the Beak 
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Can You Tie This? 

Thi.'s fi.shennan lies quite remarkable Hies. 
They’re .so lifelike that, to his dismay, 

As soon a.s he’s done. 

They rise up, one by one. 

And gracefully flutter a.vay. 

UjfHARD ARMOfR 


without ya,” said another. "Arcaro, 
without you Belmont is worse than 
the trotters,” said a third. 

Arcaro smiled and rode out in front 
of the stands, and nearly 20,000 ap- 
plautled him. “Five tim.es,” he said 
later, "five limes I have returned to 
New York after winning the Ken- 
tucky Derby and when I cantered in 
the post parade the people would 
stand and applaud me and it made me 
feel all warm inside- But the applause 
today was louder than after all the 
five Derbies and 1 could sense a dif- 
ferent meaning to it. Would they 
think I was silly if 1 said there 
were tears in my eyes?” 

Arcaro finished fifth on Elliotts 
Jewel, then second in his next try and 
finally dead last on his first day back. 

On Saturday, however, he went to 
the walking ring again, this time to 
ride Helmville. "Come on. Banana,” 
shouted a fan. "Don’t keep us wait- 
in’.” He didn’t. He shook Helmville 


up entering the stretch and won quite 
easily. When he entered the winner’s 
circle the people cheered him loudly. 
He won the next race on a long shot 
and his mission seemed completed. 
He did, however, lose the $25,000 
Saranac Handicap by a head and was 
soundly booed. 

"Funny,” he said, "I suppose ev- 
eryone wonders why people boo me 
and hoot at me. Probably it’s because 
I’m usually riding the first, second or 
third choices in the betting and, well, 
they all can’t win. But I’ll tell you 
this, when I go around the ring or 
onto the track I hear (lumc people. 
And many times when they poke fun 
at me I laugh. When they show 
enough interest to yell at me I can’t 
help feeling that they are having a 
good time, and if having a good lime 
means yelling at Arcaro, then it’s 
all right with Arcaro. It feels good to 
be back.” 

O.K., Eddie, and it’s good to have 
you back. *nd 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


FACES AT OSTHAMMAR PROVE THAT WORLD-BEATER INGO. SPARRING HERE. IS A CHAMPION AT MORE THAN FISTtCUl 


THE OLD WORLD’S 
NEW HEARTTHROB 


TTpn.N InKc-mar .Johansson, wlio proved that right is 
VV niight, returned to Sweden to the triumphant strains 
of Ingcmar, O, I tujciiiur, he i)egan mixing bu.sine,ss with 
pleasure, as is his wont, to the eijual enchantment of the 
acclaiming throngs, particularly the gaLs. The business was 
a barnstorming tour the pleasure inclu<led a sedate 

polka ‘.righli with T\' Star Karin Sohiman at (Juteborg art 
museum. Ingo holds Norwegian rtag given him by Norwe- 
gian band, which joined general S<'andina\'ian adulation. 
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THE HEAT 


Chicago, according to the oid song, 
is the town where the feila saw a man 
who danced with his wife. Chicago is 
also noted for its bizarre weather, in 
winter a bitter wind can blow off Lake 
Michigan; in summer the city can heat 
up like a jalopy's radiator. But where 
there's heat there's a way to beat it, as 
these 12 hot-weather escape hatches 
photographed from a helicopter high 
over Chicagoland during an hour's tour 
on a hot and humid July 4th reveal. 


I'lll•h>grll|>hl^ hi/ SIkhi 



NORTH SIDE PENTHOUSES MAKE CONCRETE BEACHES FOR ST A V- AT- HOMES 



PAV-WHILE-VOU-FISH POND ATTRACTS TROUT. BASS ANGLERS TO DES PLAINES 



LEISURELY HORSESHOE PITCHERS CONGREGATE AT PARK RIDGE'S WEST PARK 
HOMEWOOD-FLOSSMOOR LIONS CLUB POOL COOLS OFF SWELTERING MEMBERS 



GREEN AT OAK SROOK CC IS WELL TRAPPED 



NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL HOUSTON TORONTO 


DENVER? ATLANTA? DALLAS-FORT WORTH? BUFFALO? 
MIAMI? MONTREAL? SAN DIEGO? SEATTLE? NEW ORLEANS? 

3 i:d LEAGUE CITIES PIN 
HOPES ON THIS MAN 


by ROY TERRELL 


F or moru than half a century, big 
league baseball has been the ex- 
clusive property of a select few cities 
scattered across the face of the United 
States. Its structure— eight teams 
called the Xational League and eight 
teams called the American league 
—has stood firm in the face of criti- 
cism and open warfare, unchanged, 
unwavering, unconcerned. Occasion- 
ally a franchise has been moved, but 
this has happened only with the ex- 
press consent of the club owners. 
Those men with more courage than 
wisdom, more daring than dollars, 
who have dared to buck the system 
have always been humbled and routed 
in shattering defeat. In 1914 the 
Federal League was formed, in 1946 
the Mexican League. Both were outlaw 
organizations and neither survived. 

Today a brawny, fast-talking Irish- 
man from New York named Bill 
Shea is ready to try again. Some time 
within the next month he will sit 
down with .seven representatives of 
Organized Baseball and talk about a 
third major league, this one hopefully 
to be formed as part of the present 
structure. And although the nation 
has been inundated fur months with 
talk and headlines roaring “Third 
I^eague." this will be the first time 
that the 1 6 club owners and their rep- 
resentatives — the presidents of the 
two leagues and Baseball Commis- 
sioner Ford Frick — will really know 
what Shea and his followers want. 
For the first time they will learn of 
his offers and demands — and even 


now, it will be not hecau.se they want 
to. but because they feel they must. 
How they react will, in one way or 
another, change baseball. 

If they .say yes to a majority of 
Shea's proposals, then big league 
baseball will spread acro.s.s the land, 
and people in cities like Houston and 
Toronto and Minneapolis, in Den- 
ver and Dallas and .\llanla — people 
who have never seen Don Drysdale 
and Herb Score throw a fa.st hall or 
Henry -\aron and Mickey Mantle 
swing a bat — will find themselves go- 
ing to big league ball game.s. For a 
few years they may not see many 
Drysdales or Scores or .\arons or 
Mantle.s, but eventually they will 
have their own great stars, too. 

If Organized Baseball says no, and 
Bill Shea is not at all sure it won’t, 
the impact may he even greater. 

“We have had to battle for every- 
thing we have got so far," he says. 
“They don’t want us, they’re out to 
block us in any way. Now we're go- 
ing to have a meeting, and if it turns 
out that they still don’t want us we’ll 
have to go get legislation to help." 

An ex-Dotlger fan, Shea was origi- 
nally charged with a much less spec- 
tacular task, that of heading a com- 
mittee which would bring another 
big league team back to New York. 
Now the possibility exists that he 
may succeed where the Federal League 
failed. If he does it will be due to 
three factors: the growth of the na- 
tion in the last 4.5 years: recognition 
of a few simple words like altruism 
and cooperation: and the firm back- 
ing of such congressional leaders as 
Senator Kstes Kefauver, chairman of 


the Senate antitrust committee, and 
Uongres-sman Kmanuel Celler. chair- 
man of the House Judiciary C():r.- 
mittee, who i.s, like Shea, a Brooklyn 
Democrat. 

In 1914 there was really no de- 
mand for expanded major league base- 
ball. Today, with cities like Houston, 
Denver, Minneapolis, Atlanta and 
Dalla.s booming intosprawling giants, 
there /.■< a hunger for major league 
ball. These cities and the vast trade 
areas which surround them have l)e- 
come major league in size. 

WHAT'S MONEY? 

And where the old Federal League 
was frankly out to make money, in 
open competition with the National 
and American Leagues, the new third 
leagui' i.s backed by a horde of ex- 
tremely wealthy intlividuals who, 
according to Shea, have no desire at 
all to get any richer from the pro- 
ceeds of baseball. They see expansion 
as a civic duty, an outlet for their 
love of the game. Most important of 
all, they do not intend to wage open 
war with Organized Baseball, but in- 
stead become a part of it. They want 
some help in the beginning, it is true; 
at the same time they feel that iheir 
contribution to the game, in expand- 
ing it and bringing it to additional 
millions of people, will far outweigh 
the sacrifices which they are asking 
the present 16 owners to make. 

In Organized Baseball, Bill Shea 
will find some enemies and some 
friends. A few men still exist in the 
game today who shudder at the 
thought of expansion in any form. 
What is the sense, they figure, of 
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ImisiiiR up a good thing? Hf will also 
liiul aotne wlio spoak out in favor of 
expansion while kicking vici»)usly 
under the tal)le at the shins of lliose 
who suggest that something be done 
about it. .And, finally, lie will fiiul 
those who really want expansion ami 
desire to help— hut not right now. 
In this group are men like IMiil Wrigley 
of tlie Cuhs. Lou Lerini of t he Hraves, 
Tom Yawkey of the Red Sox. -lohii 
Gallireath of the Piral»*s and the 
fummi.s.sioner hitn.self. I•'rick's p an, 
and he has been talking about it 
since IDod, is to increasi- the numlxT 
of learns in the current league.s until 
there are two .six-team tlivisions in 
each, then expand to Ihrw league's. 

"I firmly believe," hesaid recently, 
"that we will have a third league 
within five years." 

"Horsefealher-s," said Shea. "We’ll 
have a third league by llhil.” 

Shea is a wealthy lawyer, with a 
legal residence in Brooklyn, where he 
spends a night or two each week, and 
a 10-room home in Sand.s Point, a 
lovely suburban residential area on 
Long Island's north shore, just 40 
minutes from midtown Manhattan. 


Here Shea spends most of his time, 
when he isn't working or on the golf 
course, with his wife Nora, chilrlren 
Billy |19i, Kathy (14' and Pat i8'. a 
Id-year-old German shepherd named 
Flash and a four-year-old Airedale 
named Gordon. 

Senior partner in the firm of Man- 
ning, Hollinger and Shea, be i.s an 
expert in the field of corporate and 
estate law. an a.s.sociale of Louis Wolf- 
son. a former director of .American 
Motors and aii interested (tbserver of 
a large numbiT of other corp«)rate 
ventures. .Almost as a matter of acci- 
dent. Shea is also .something of an 
expert in the field of financing hall 
clubs. His first job after graduation 
from Georgetown Law School in Ill’ll 
was on the staff of (M*org»‘ \'. 
McLaughlin, who as president of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company kept tlu* 
old Dotlgers in business for years. 

Shea, who is 6 fwt tall, weighs 195 
pounds an<l still looks like an athlete 
desjjite Ids 52 years, wa.s a sandlol 
catcher as a kid in New A'ork and 
jduyed football and l)asketl)all at 
NA'U and Georgetown. Later he was 
a memijer of the Crescent Club la- 


{•ros.se team, which was ranked among 
the best in the country. He had an 
interest in the old Long Island Indi- 
ans. a semipro football team which 
played in a fast league just before 
World War If. He is still a spectator at 
every football, baseball and basket- 
ball game he can take in, and is a 
persistent middle-80s golfer. Among 
Shea’s friends are some of the big 
names of professional sport: the 
Mara.s, George Preston Marshall, 
Curly Lainbeau. Ned Irish. Branch 
Rickey. Waller O’Malley. 

f, TOMATO FOR WALTER 

"Walter and I are still friends.” 
he says, "although on .some things 
we don’t exactly see eye to eye. I 
had a great letter a few weeks ago. 
Some fan wrote me that if the third 
league was formed and O'Malley 
ever eaine to town with the Dodgers 
for an exhibition or interleague game, 
llial he would like to have the lo- 
mat(j concession. I sent it on to 
Walter. I don't know whether he 
lliought it was funny or not." 

Despite his love for sports, the last 
thing that ever occurred to Bill Shea 
was that lie might be picked as the 
man to revise so drastically the struc- 
ture of Organized Baseball. Before 
Mayor Wagner tapp«-d him for the 
job he was bu.sy enough, the adminis- 
trative lu‘ad of a firm of 19 lawyers. 
Today be moves at such a pace that 
his coattails seldom touch his back. 

"If I bad known then,” he aay.s, 
"what this would turn into, I never 
would have put my nose near it." 

Most of Shea’s operations are {-ar- 
ried on in a comforiable, roomy of- 
fice on the "iOlh fioor of a Imilding at 
n West 42nd Street, just off Madi- 
son Avenue, The carpeting is beige, 
the walls are beige, the furnishings a 
dark lirown, none of which matches 
Hill Sliea. wlio has black hair and 
blue eyes and a rod face. Ili.s desk i.s 
covered with papers and magazine.s 
and legal documents and letters. 
There are individual pictures of his 
family on one wall and a group pic- 
ture of tlnnn on a window ledge be- 
hind his cliair. There is also a clock- 
radio, a dictating machine and a tele- 
phone which never seems to stop 
ringing. When talking on the phone, 
Shea .spends a great deal of lime gaz- 
ing <»ut the window, wliere the 77- 
story Chrysler building rises on Lex- 
ington .Avenue two blocks east. 

"New York fatis,” Sh<‘a says, 
"have always been the principal 
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supporters of baseball. No team here 
ever lost money. When the Dodgers 
and Giants left, it was simply a tjues- 
tion of making more money. The 
most flagrant violation of loyalty to 
one’s fans I’ve ever seen. 

"Anyway, on at least five different 
occasions. I thought we had a team 
all lined up, one of the other National 
League franchises ready to move 
in. Each time the deal fell through. 
So, when it became apparent that 
this wasn’t going to work, we be- 
gan to talk expansion. .\nd you know 
what happened. Warren Giles 
told us there wa.s ‘no sentiment’ 
for ex])ansion in the National 
League at that time." 

After that Shea gave up on 
both enticement and expansion 
and set out (juietly to organize 
backers for a third league. 

There were a lot of cities in 
America, he soon discovered, 
clamoring for big league ball. 

"Our problem, from the first, 
was one of cutting the number 
of aypUcants down, not finding 
them. I must have talked to 
hundreds of individuals and 
dozens of groups, most of them 
people I had never heard of be- 
fore. I got letters and calls from 
mayors and governors and mul- 
timillionaires. We investigated. 

We surveyed. We probed and 
(|uestioned. Sometimes the tele- 
phone at my house would ring 
all night long. It still keeps ring- 
ing. My wife says that when 
this is over she never wants to 
hear the word baseball again. 

I think the third league has 
alrea<ly lost one fan.” 

Shea believes that each spon- 
soring group should have ready be- 
tween and $0 million to start a 
team. Since the new or remodeled sta- 
diums in each city will be municipal 
structures "No private group caw af- 
ford to build a big stadium any more,” 
he {)oints out:, that is the amount 
which Shea is certain will do the job. 
He feels that the New York group an- 
nounced last montli ;.SI, .June 29 i is 
typical. None of them seems to be in 
need of income from ba.sel)all in order 
to survive. One of the prospect iveown- 
er.s, Pete Davis, whose father donated 
the Davis Cup, when asked what he 
did for a living, just smiled. "He clips 
coupons,” explained another member 
of the group. The New York .syndi- 
cate says it is ready to produce $4.5 


million to help get things under way. 

"The root of all evil in baseball has 
been money making,” Shea says. "A 
lot of people have tried to make their 
living from the game. So it had to be 
a business. With our owners it is a 
matter of civic pritie. They arc trying 
to bring big league baseball to people 
everywhere, all over the country. If 
there is one thing we are not wor- 
ried about, it is money. 

"We are almost completely organ- 
ized now. (Originally, I thought each 
city would want to make its own an- 
nouncement. Now there is a feeling 
that it should be a joint announce- 


ment, made here in New York. We 
want time for one more meeting, since 
we still have to make our final selec- 
tions. We aren’t yet sure whether we 
want eight tearwR nr \0 or even V2. U 
depends upon how we are received by 
the pre.sent liaseball owners.” 

Shea does not think that the new 
league members will cause any sur- 
prise, since every city under consid- 
eration— and a few not considered at 
all — have appeared in print dozens of 
times already. The founding teams 
are generally well known: Neu York, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Hou.ston and 
Toronto. Other strong possibilitie.s 
are Denver, Fort Worth-Dallas, 
Miami, Buffalo, Atlanta and .Mont- 
real. New Orleans has made a strong 


application. And Shea finds it hard 
to overlook the West Coast. 

"San Diego is a natural,’’ he says. 
"So is the Seattle-Portland area. 
That could be another Milwaukee.” 

The major weakness in Shea’s en- 
tire plan has centered around his 
inability or reluctance to discuss the 
one big problem nagging at the crea- 
tion of a third league. Where does one 
find enough major league players to 
fill up even eight new teams? Some, of 
course, he expects the present big 
leagues to furnish — which is one rea- 
son why they are so jumpy right now. 
But unless he is willing to cut his own 
throat with exorbitant de- 
mands Shea must find some 
other player supply. 

Basically, it all boils down 
to the (juestion of who is a ma- 
jor leaguer. Is lie a man with 
certain (jualifying capabilities, 
which may he ticketl off yes or 
no? Or is a major league ball- 
player simply a ballplayer who 
plays on a major league team? 

“Not every ballplayer on the 
Giants is a Willie Mays,” says 
Branch Rickey, a atout pro- 
ponent of the third league and 
the man who Shea has turned 
to for help in settling the player 
problem. "But that does not 
mean that Willie Mays is the 
only big league ballplayer on 
the Giants.” 

"For a long time now we 
have had a plan to supply play- 
ers for the thir<l league,” says 
Shea. “I have discussed this 
with Mr. Rickey and we will 
present it to the club owners 
when we sit down and talk. 

■'Actually, the supply of 
young players can be unlimited. 
They aren’t coming up now be- 
cause they haven't been given the oji- 
portunities. The risk of a big league 
career with only Ifi teams has been 
too great. The big leagues keep too 
many old v'layers ar^mnd now simply 
to profit from their names and repu- 
tations. The young players have to 
wail too long for their chance. With 
24 big league teams — or maybe more 
— they’ll gel their chance. 

"After a year or two, people will 
realize what can be done. This i.s 
the sort of thing which .\merica does 
best. No one ever heard of an atomic 
scientist 1.5 years ago. Now they’re 
coming out of the woodwork. You 
can't tell methat a nation of 160 mil- 
lion can’t produce 200 more big league 
ballplayers." end 



SAGE ADVISER ii) Shell OH third-lcague player 
problems is the highly respected Branch Rickey. 
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SAFE AT HOME! 


The slam-bang drama of a i)lay at home 
is frozen in the tableau above. Milwaukee 
f'atcher Del Oandall and fans tensely 
await both the throw and the onrush- 
ing .slide of ('harley Neal of the Dodgers, 
empire Sum Dmdes sets to call the play, 
and the next batter, Ron Fairly, leans 
in to watch. The ball, not in sight above, 
reaches (’randall's mitt too late {right). 
The limp’s classic signal says Neal is .safe. 


Photographed by Hy Peskin 








STORMY SPOUSES 
IN THE STAR 


There may be a brannigan in 
the cockpit any minute but Skip 
and Mary Etchelts win anyway 

by JAMES POLING 

W liKN the cream of the eastern 
class-racing Heel gathers next 
week for tile (iJsl annual regatta of 
the Larchmcnit, X.Y., Yacht Club, 
the boat to beat in the Star class in 
all probability will be Shuudon, sailed 
by Skip and Mary Elchells. Slunidim 
will bear watching on several counts, 
and can be identified either by her 
mainsail number, or Mary 

Etchells' curious headpiece. In con- 
trast to the crew-cuts worn by the 
jib-tenders on the other Stars, she will 
be wearing a cornriower-blue slmwer 
cap to keep her hair dry. 

Skip, also known as E. Widmer 
Etchells, is one of the world’s fore- 
most Star ski}jpers, but Mary stands 
alone. She is the only womati who 
has ever crewed in a Star that won 
the worhl, the Western Hemisphere 
ami th<‘ North American champion- 
ships. As a conseiiuence. she is also 
the only woman who has ever won her 
way into the Star’s Hall of Fame, 
where she commands the full admira- 
tion of such other occupants of the 
temple as Briggs C unningham. Corny 
Shields, .Xrthur Knapp Jr.. Stan Hgil- 
vy, Cuba’s Carlos de (’ardenas and 
Italy’s great .\gostino Straulino. The 
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WINNING PAIR, Skip and Mary Ktchclis 
show rare serenity in drive toward victory. 


only occupant of the Hall who seem.s 
unimpre.ssed by her sailing skill is 
Skip. But even he mutters an occa- 
sional “well done.’’ 

Mary’s singular position in the 
world of yacht racing is the more re- 
markable because the Star, of all the 
one-design class boats, is probably the 
boat least suited to a womati. It is de- 
signed solely for racing, and when- 
ever the wind get.s up it spends most 
of its time with its lee gunwale awa.sh. 

There are scores of Stars in the 
world today so evenly matched that 
they can be ranked only by a flip of 
a coin. Even so, the Etchells have 
won such major international events 
as the Bacardi Cup of Cuba '11)50), 
theMeyersCupof Nassau il9ol slwo 
Western Ilemi.sphere championships 
il950, 1958), the North American 
chamiiion.ship il958) and the world 
championsliip (1951’. /Vniong their 
regional Iriumjihs they've won the 
Atlantic Coa.st Championship five 
times, scored five victories at Larch- 
monl Race Week and the same num- 
ber in the I’ickens Series, and taken 
the CJuincy (’lialleiige Trophy twice 
and the Bedford Pitcher six times. 

This adds up to a lot of silverware, 
and their lionie in l)ld Greenwich, 
Conn. — within sprinting distance of 
their home eluh, llie Rocky Point 
Y.C. — house.s more tarnished trophies 
than Mary, to whom silver polishing 
is an anatliema, likes to contemplate. 
Despite the fact that they have given 
away every trophy that came to them 
hapjiily unengraved, at last count 
there were still 81 cups, mugs, jilat- 
ters, trays, tankards, cigarette boxes, 
plaques and nut bowls eitlier on dis- 


play or tucked away in cupboards on 
the ground floor of the spacious 
gray framehouse. Another 13 trophies 
were rapidly losing their luster on the 
second floor, ami an uncounted num- 
ber of others were packed away in 
cartons in the attic. 

It is only poetic justice that the 
Etchells shouhl be burdened with 
such an array of tarnished silver, be- 
cause they are probably guilty of tar- 
nishing more sea air than any other 
couple in the annals of yacht racing. 
Mary was asked recently if the rumors 
that she and Skip occasionally ex- 
changed a heatetl word or two during 
a race were well founded. She laughed 
and said. word or two? Why, Skip 
can’t call me an imbecile in less than 
a thousand words. mostl.\' profane. 
And I can pass a whole weather leg 
just telling him what an overbearing, 
hypocritical stinker I think he is. I 
guess our ludicrous brannigans have 
made us sort of infamous.’’ 

A LACK OF TRANOUILLITY 

When they won their world cham- 
pionship, one yachting reporter 
wrote, “There was the usual lack of 
tranquillity in the Etchells' boat. At 
the end of one race Skip was in dire 
peril of having his head haslied in 
with the whisker-pole by his beauti- 
ful wife Mary, formerly of the Balti- 
more O’Tooles.” Neither Skip nor 
Mary can now remember what that 
ruckus was about. There was one 
time, too, when Mary threw the hail- 
ing scoop at Skip. It was an instinc- 
tive reaction to Skip'-s icy recpie-st 
that she kindly gel her salt-stained 
rump out of his line of vision so he 
could at least see what the hell ocean 
he was sailing on. It was too bad she 
missed him, she says, because the 
scoop went overboard and they needed 
it later in the race. There liave also 
been a couple of occasions when Mary, 
in her wrath, has tried unsucce.ssful!y 
to throw Skip overboanl. She can’t 
remember why. But she is sure the 
attempts were justified. .-\nd it is a 
continuing source of regret to her 
that, although slie is 5 feet 8 inches 
and a.s rugged as she is shapely, she 
is still no match for her husband, who 
is f) feet 3 inche.s, weighs 24>) and can 
step a mast singlehamled. 

The sound and fury of their seago- 
ing battles usually signify nothing 
more than racing tension. “There’ve 
been a few times when I’d have hap- 
pily signed divorce papers if there'd 
been a lawyer waiting with them at 
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thp dock when we came in.” Mary 
says, "but not many. It’s just that 
I’ve got an Irish temper. Skip’s a rac- 
ing perfectionist, and we're both 
competitive as hell. So we scream at 
each other. Sometime.s for cause hut 
mostly. I think, to let of! steam. For- 
tunately, we’ve both got some sense 
and we always— well, almost always 
— drop the argument in the bilge 
when we reach the dock. And I’ve a 
hunch our life ashore is nicer because 
of it. We always seem to leave all of 
our orneriness behind us in the boat.” 

It also always seems to be there 
waiting for them when they go aboard 
again, ready to flare up the moment 
the starting gun sounds. They sailed 
their first tune-up race this year in 
the May Fye-Opener series at Larch- 
mi)nl. It was an inconse{ 4 uential pre- 
season race but before it was over 
they were both tuning up their vocal 
cords, too. growling at each other as if 
a world championshi[) depended on 
th(>ir every move. 

Their day began amicatdy enough. 
After breakfast they took the chil- 
dren I Timothy, 7, and Anne, 5) into 
the backyard and gave them orders 
to weed dandelions. Then Skip W(*nt 
off to burn the tent caterpillars out 
of his trws. while Mary cultivated 
her flower beds. As soon as their backs 
wore turned the children ran olT across 
the street to play with friends. When 
the baby-sitter arrived at noon, Skip 
rounded up the youngsters and got 
the car out. while -Mary packed the 
small canvas kit bag .she always car- 
ries aboard with her. It holds her lip- 
stick, compact, comb and shower 
cap, ami her father’s old Prohibition 
era lup flask. She hesitate<l briefly 
over the flask, then filled it with wa- 
ter. It was a decision she later re- 
gretted. .\ brisk 1 .'i- to 2 .'i-mi!e south- 
west wiiul wa.s kicking up a .sharp, 
spanking chop on Long Island Soutid, 
and with the temperature near o 0 ° it 
proved to he a very cold, very wet 
racing day. 

There were 1 I Stars entered in the 
event, but it soon turned into a three- 
boat race among the Ktrhells, .sailing 
ShitiKjInifXiiif, a boat they have sinee 
sold. Herb Hild in /Jt.sircc ami liill 
Lynn in Hidlhtr. The first leg was a 
two-mile clo.se reach. With a stiff wind 
blowing, the Etrliells. like the other 
crews, had to Idke over tlie side, 
and .Mary, clinging like a limpet to 
Skujitj/iJKsxj/'s white hull in her wet. 
glistening yellow oilskins and blue 


shower cap, stood out in colorful con- 
tra.st to Skip, in old salt-stained 
slacks and a dral) green windbreaker. 

They were behind Hild and Lynn 
when they rounded the first marker 
and began the .swond leg, a five-mile 
run. Mary, who tended jih with 
her customary .skill throughout the 
race, got a particularly stifl workout 
on the downwind leg. Skip jibed eml- 
lessly as he set out to overtake the 
leading boats. And with each jibe, 
Mary, precariously balanced on 
Shauglniexxy's pitching foredeck, 
shifted her whisker-pole and jib with 
a precision that awed the .spectators 
following the race in a launch. 

Skip’s jibing tactics workp<l, and 
Shuuglincxxy was in first place ap- 
proaching the last marker. But at the 
turn the Elchells went a little wide, 
and Bill Lynn got in.side of them and 
forced them to give him racing n)om. 
When they got around the marker 
Lynn was ahead of them and on their 
wind. They had tt) bear off to clear 
their air liefore settling down to the 
three-mile heat home. 

Skip has a flair for sailing inUi tlie 
wind, and he .soon i)Ul Lynn behind 
him. Tliereafter he was content to 
cover Lynn and slowly increase hi.s 
lead. Then, about a mile from home, 
he saw tlial Herb Mild bad taken 
Dt xirce in under the shore and pickerl 
up a fresh breeze that was driving 
him ahead on an ideal slant to the 
finLsh line. Skip ha«l t») decide wheth- 
er Lynn or Hild was the more tlan- 
gerous. He finally decided — rightly, 
as it turned out — to leave l^ynn and 
cover Hild. In the end, he crossed the 
finish line 2") second.s ahead of Hild, 
with Lynn in third place. al)out a 
dozen boat lengths back of Hild. 

When the Kt<‘hells came ashore 
after their victory they weren’t on 
speaking term.s. Mary was sputtering 
with indignation. "He has the gall 
to tell me I move like an ancient 
crone . . . that my rump's taking 
root in the deck . . . that I'm as 
clumsy as a one-legged hag,” she 
cried. "What the devil does he ex- 
pect'* Maybe I wa.s a little slow, but 
who wouldn’t lx*? I'm numb with 
cold. I'm pure ice. If I bend I’ll crack. 
Oh, I don't know why I ev»T sail with 
that man." She headed for the locker 
room to change her clothes, and when 
slie was out of earshot Skip said, 
"i’ay no attention to her. It’s just 
early-season funk. She’s rusty as liell 
and she know.s it.” 

One hour and 4h minutes and 
two Martinis later, the Ktchells were 


happily milling around in their own 
backyard with Timothy and Anne, a 
picture of connubial felicity. Skip 
was giving Anne a piggyback ride, 
aiul Mary was playing catch with 
Timmy. They played with the chil- 
dren for about an hour, then Mary 
went into the house to .start dinner. 
She returned almost in.stantly. "An 
awful thing’s happened.” .she said. 
"The baby-sitter finished the Sunday 
Timex cros.sword puzzle while we were 
away, and now I can’t work it after 
dinner." Skip said he’d be glad to 
drive down to the store and get her a 
fresh copy of the paper. Mary waited 
until Skip had driven off, then smiled 
and said quietly. “You .see, he know.s 
he was mean to me today.” 

Mary started her career as crew for 
Skip in 19;18. when she was a 17- 
year-old freshman at the College of 
New Rochelle. Skip, who graduated 
in from the University of Mich- 
igan ' where he won the Big Ten dis- 
cus championshij) three years run- 
ning while earning a degree in naval 
arohiteelurpi, was sailing a dingliy 
in the winter frostbite races at Larch- 
mont at the lime he met Mary. After 
tlieir first date he asked her to sail 
with him. 

‘■I MAO FAIR WARNING" 

“The hluepriut of my future was 
laid out for me the minute I .steppe<l 
into that blasted ilinghy,” she says. 
"I hatl fair warning, but when you're 
bi'ing courted in subfreezing weather 
in a spray-drenehe<l dinghy your 
brain grows a little numb with the 
sweet romanee of it all. So when Skip 
railed me a damned idiot— he exer- 
cised great restraint when he. was 
wooing me— I accepted it as a term 
of endearment. Which it was in a 
way. A fanatic like Skip doesn't ask 
a greenhorn to crew for him unless 
he’s a bit atItUed by love too.” 

They were married in 1941, and 
moved west to a furnished apartment 
near the shipyani in Long Beach, 
Calif., where Skip got a job design- 
ing destroyer escorts. It was well 
they chose a furnisheil place. Skip’s 
savings, with which his briiie had 
dreamed of furnishing a home, were 
immeiliately spent on the raw mate- 
rials he needeii to build a Star. 

Tlie oliicial specifications of the 
Star class allow for a good many mi- 
nute variances in the construction of 
a boat. For example, a Star may be 
a half an inch longer or shorter than 
22 feet inches, or its keelhulVi 
any wliere from 7'' 4 inches to 8^4 inches 
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SKIP ETCHELLS STRADDLES GUNWALE TO KEEP THE '-SMANDON' MOVING FAST 


thick, aiul still caru a class ccrtihcatp. 
The class permits such lok-rances in 
or<k*r to encourage amateurs to build 
their own boats, realizing that it can 
hardly expect amateurs to produce 
identical craft. Skip, having made a 
careful study of the clas-s's long list 
of permissible variances, was con- 
vinceil he could design a fa.sler Star 
lhati anyotie else had ever launched. 

When he tries to explain tiie 
changes he \\\? a\v u\ the Uasw tlesign 
of the Star. Skip is forced to fall back 
on such naval architectural niumbo 
jumbo as ‘•adjusting the righting mo- 
ment.” and “altering the hull's pris- 
matic cmdlicient.” What he appar- 
ently means i.s that he tlattened this 
section and made that one fuller, 
added an inch here and subtracted 
a half inch there, and succeeded in 
producing a fairer, more easily driven 
hull than any that had gone Ijefore. 
Or as one owner of ati FXchells’ Star 


says, "For my nioney, its chief char- 
acteristic is just that it goes faster 
than other boats.” 

Skip didn’t get his first boat— 
which Mary named ^'hilhilah —\nXn 
the water until September By 

then the wartime ban on racing on 
the West Coast had already gone 
into effect. 

“The following IS months were 
pretty grueling,” Mary recalls. “Since 
we couUlu’t race. Sk\V' used HUilUikiU 
as a classroom. My lord and master 
was liell-l)enl on teaching his Fair 
Lady the language of sailing. But I 
didn’t get any of that patient rain- 
in-Spain treatment. Skip doesn’t be- 
lieve in repetition. He tells you. let’s 
say, to wraj) a jih sheet around a 
winch clockw'ise. But he’ll only tell 
you once, .\fter that, (iod help you 
if you forget. Well, he now tells me 
I’m almost as well trained as a pro])- 
erly schooled dog. My obvious answer 


is, it took a heel to bring me to heel.” 

Mary unuuestionably had a harsh 
schooling. When she was nut of action 
with a broken rib in Ib.'iJ, and in the 
years immediately following wlien 
she gave raising her youngsters prior- 
ity over racing. Skip often had to call 
on two old frietiii.s. ('Inirles Hominy 
and Buzz iteynes. to crew for him. 
'I’liey both agree that patience is not 
Skip's outstanding virtue in a boat. 
Ueyne.s say.s, “lie's a seagoing .lekyll 
and Hyde, .\stiore. lie's as gentle and 
<iuiel as only a big, (nnverful man can 
be. But atloat he':* an unl)e!ievubly 
stern taskmaster, with a cal-o-niiie- 
tails longue. Tlie reason lie's so de- 
manding of .Mar.\-. of course, is that 
he's a lot prouder of her than he likes 
to admit. .\nd he wants her to b4- the 
best there is. ttot jut't oue of the be^t.” 

Skip feels that he is fairly close to 
achieving liis amhilioti. Today it is 
generally cotu'eded that Mary can ail- 
just a boom vang sind set a wliisker- 
jiole more skillfully than most of her 
opposite numb«-rs. .^iid in jibing she 
always liamlle.i liclh backstays, al- 
though in most boats the helmsman 
is charged with the responsibility of 
freeing the le<‘wur(l .stay during this 
delicate maneuver, 

In her most important role — han- 
dling the jib — Mary proliably has no 
peer. During tlie years Nico Hode 
crewed for Italy 'sStrauliiio—tlieonly 
three-time winner of the world Star 
cliamiiionship — he was thouglit to be 
the best crewman rachig in Stars. But 
when the Ktcliells won their world 
cliampionship many were surprised to 
see that .Mary sometimes got her jib 
trimmed even faster than Unde. 

In tlie early spring of 194-1 Skip got 
a job with Sparkman & Stephens Inc., 
New York naval architects, and the 
KtchelLs towed ShiUnloh aiToss the 
continent t<i Larchmont. By late 
.luly. Skip. Mary and ShUlalnli were 
the talk of tlu* Star class, and the 
yachting press wa-s featuring stories 
about “the man in the homemade 
boat who hasn’t lost a race all season, 
and who beat the 19 td World’s Star 
Class Champ, .\rthur Deacon, on two 
successive days," Star sailors were 
particularly impn'ssed with Sliilln- 
Inlt's phenomenal off-wind speed. 
'I’hey complaiin*d that they hud to 
get to the weather marker “a light- 
year ahead of her" to stand a chance, 
liecause she coultl romp through a 
whole fleet on a downwiml leg. 

.\fler a series of tune-up ra<-es the 
Ktchells entered their first major 
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eviMit, the Atlantic Coast Star Cham- 
pionship series, held tliat year in 
Creat South Bay, oil the Bay Shore, 
L.I., Yacht Clul). On the <]ay the 
series opened it was blowing so hard 
that old Ijands went out of their way 
to warn Skip to leave Mary ashore. It 
was no weather for an inexperienced 
girl, they said. Skip wa.s amused, 
Mary indignant. 

They won the first race by a one- 
second margin, over the usual 10-niile 
course. Fred Hawthorne, of the .Vcfc 
York llrraUl Tribinit. said of the fin- 
ish. “The apparently matchless com- 
bination of Skip and Mary Ktchells 
was abreast of .John White, in Shurkti, 
20(1 yards from the line. But in the 
last 1(1 seconds the Ktchells ouima- 
neuvered While an<l his crew to gain 
the decision. They executeti a perfeci 
and daring jibe in the heavy seas, 
then cut sharply for the line. That 
reckless jibe won the race for them.” 

The Ktchells' over-all perfortnanc-e 
in the series so depressed one of their 
rivals, Te<l Everitt, that he wrote his 
former crewman, who was serving in 
the Navy, and said, "You’d better 
get the damn war over with and hurry 
home. Some guy in a homemade boat, 
with one suit of sail, and with his wife 
crewing for him, of all things, just 
won all five races in the .Atlantic 
Coa-st series. Did you ever hear of 
anyone making a clean sweep in a 
major series before? I haven't . Thing.s 
have reached a helluva point when 
some guy sailing a soapbox can clob- 
ber all of us that batlly.” 

Everitt now says, “How foolish can 
a man be? That ‘soapbox' turned out 
to be the Stradivarius of the fleet. It 
may even have changed the whole 
class. Stars today are faster and more 
uniform than ever before, and 1 think 
it's probably because Skip’s design 
principles have won such wide ac- 
ceptance.” Stan Ogilvy agrees. “I 
d<m't think there’s any question 
about it,” he says. "Skip has built 
about the maximum possible stabil- 
ity into the Star hull, and that's ex- 
tremely impt)rlant in a l)oat so over- 
canvased. .And now everyone is trying 
to match that stability.” 

In IfM.o Sliillnlali won another un- 
precetlerued five first.s at Karchmont 
Race Week. Mar\’ remembers lliis se- 
ries for reasons that have nothing to 
do witli their clean sweep. In one race, 
several hoat.s approached a marker 
bow-io-how. Skip decided to cut in- 
side them— like a jockey trying to 


squeeze his horse through at the rail 
with only inches to spare— although 
he knew full well they’d foul out if 
they hit the buoy. .As they came 
about, round it, their boat began 
to fall olT and drift down on the buoy. 
Mary threw herself against the wind- 
ward side of the cockpit with the vio- 
lence of a tackle throwing a l)lock at 
a dummy. ShillaUili bounced to wind- 
ward just enough-to clear the marker 
with a fraction of an inch to spare. 

LIKE EARNING A DIPLOMA 

■'.And then Skip .said, ‘Well I'll l)e 
damned, at last I've got a crew in- 
stead of a j)assrnger!' It was sort of 
like earning a diploma.” Mary proud- 
ly recalls. 

As their string of victories grew. 
Skip began to receive offers for boats 
built to Shilhilnli'a specifications. In 
15l4<i he formed the Did (Ireenwich 
Boat Company, and he now turns 
out about ‘20 custom-built boats a 
year for purchas«*r8 in Tort ugal, Spain. 
C uba, South .America, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France and the I'.S. .An Etch- 
ells' Star costs about $d,000 today, 
and is modeled after Shiindott, the 
fourth in line of the improved ver- 
sions of Sliilliilali which Skip ha.s liuilt 
for himself. 

In the beginning Mary sanded, 
scraped, painted, varnished and did 


odd Jobs around the yard, to help 
make ends meet. When profits began 
to accrue she promoted herself to 
secretary -treasurer and took over the 
husine.ss and administrative details 
of the operation. "If I didn't watch 
him,” she says. “Skip would give the 
yard away. He's discount-happy. N’ot 
just with friends but with casual 
ac<}uainlances. too.” 

In 195.5 Skiji also began to build 
Lightning.s. In this clas.s. as in tin* 
case of the Stars, certain small varia- 
tions in the hull are permitted. Short- 
ly after an Etcliells-built Lightning 
won the class's world championship 
in l!)5fi (juestions alnnit his hoaUs’ 
measurements were raised. Some of 
the :l(>-od<l Lightnings he had liuilt 
were allowed to retain tlieir racing 
certificates, hut some had tlieir cer- 
tificates rescinded on the grounds that 
they exceeded the tolerances estab- 
lished by the Lightning Class .Asso- 
ciation. Th(*re were difference.s of opin- 
ion within the association it.self, and 
in the general hullabaloo a number 
of other boats had their certificates 
revoked too. 

Skip insists his lightnings all came 
off the same jigs and are, therefore, 
identical. But since he can no longer 
guarantee that a Lightning he builds 
will he granted a racing certificate, 
Skip has lost business. So he is suing 
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the Lightning Class Association for 
damages amounting to $95,300, for 
“discrimination and loss of business." 

The issue will probably remain 
clouded until this fall, when the case 
will be heard in the Port Clinton, 
Ohio, Court of Common Pleas. 

When they began building Stars, 
the Etchells inadvertently hoi.sted 
themselves high on their own petard. 
They have now been beaten by their 
own boats more often than they like 
to recall. Straulino used an Etchells 
boat to take the world championship 
away from them in Portugal in 1952. 
Carlos de Cardenas has twice beaten 
them in international events in an 
Etchells boat. And in a number of 
other races, boats from their own 
yard have shown Skip and Mary 
their sterns. 

Etchells’ Stars, moreover, won the 
1948 and 1952 Olympics and placed 
second in 1956. When Skip and Mary 
won their world championship, sev- 
en of the first 10 boats came from 
their shop, as did six of the first 10 in 
the North American series they won 
last year. The 1958 European cham- 
pionship was won by an Etchells 
boat, sailed by Portugal’s Marquis 
Joaquim Fiuza. Skip's boats also took 
second and third places. 

But despite the fact that the Etch- 
ells have in a sense become their own 
worst enemies they still continue to 
win their share of races. Arthur 
Knapp thinks their succe.ss can be ex- 
plained easily. He says, "One: Mary 
is everything a crew should he. Two: 
There’s a cliche to the effect that it 
isn’t the best sailor but the guy who 
makes the fewest nustakes who wins 
races. Skip makes damn few.’’ 

Skip’s sailing skills are the usual 
ones every small-boat sailor must 
ac<}uire to achieve top ranking in his 
cla.ss, plus a knack or two which few 
of his rivals possess to the same de- 
gree. He can, for example, cut and 
sew sail expertly. And he believes he 
can improve on almost any suit of 
sail a professional sailmaker delivers 
to him. bccau.sc of his engineering 
knowledge of stress€*s and strains. 

He also has a special knack for 
sailing in heavy weather, as he dem- 
onstrated in last year’s North Ameri- 
can. On the only day two races were 
scheduled, a wicked 30-knot north- 
wester wa.s kicking up six-foot waves 
in the waters off Oxford. Md. When 
the spray clearetl at the end of the 
day 19 of the 38 starters had lost 
masts or been forced out of the run- 
ning by rigging failures— and Skip 


had cinched the championship by 
winning both races, going away. 

His tiller touch in driving a boat to 
windward is extraordinary. And with 
a strong wind on the quarter, he has 
mastered one of the most difficult 
tricks in the whole Star repertoire; 
using a wave’s thrust and momentum 
to get a boat skimming like a surf- 
board on the forward slope of a long 
swell. Mary plays a role in this ma- 
neuver too. t>n the crest of the wave 
— it’s a question of split-second tim- 
ing— she has to shift her weight from 
the cockpit to the foredt'ck to help 
keep the boat in a planing position. 

Light air seems to make Skip light- 
headed. He considers an afternoon of 
balmy breezes a personal affront, and 
calls down maledictions on the heads 
of the race committee, the weather 
bureau and the Democrats: all of 
whom have, of course, conspired to 
produce the condition he detests. In 
his wrath, he is inclined to go slogging 
off on a tack of his own in .search of 
some nonexistent breeze, while the 
rest of the fleet plods on ahead of him 
toward the finish line. Several years 
ago this aberration cost him at least 
two important titles. But in recent 
seasons Mary has managed to hold 
him in line, When she can keep his 
mind off the Democrats, the race com- 
mittee and the weather bureau, he is 
just as dangerous in light air as he is 
in a real blow. 

WIN BY TAKING FIFTH 

The Etchells share the same racing 
philosophy. They believe in being 
consistent rather than spectacular. 
When they won the world title in 
1951 they faced the largest and 
strongest Star fleet that has ever been 
assembled. Forty-nine boats from 
eight countries were gathered on the 
waters of Chesapeake Bay, off the 
Gibson Island Yacht Club, and in 
the preseries book at least 15 boats 
loomed as potential winners. Skip 
and Mary knew the mortality rate in 
such a field would be high, and they 
figured that a score of 225, the equiv- 
alent of five fifth plact's, should be 
good enough to win the series. I'l’he 
fifth-place boat in a field of 49 would 
earn 45 points, since a boat is award- 
ed a point for finishing and a point 
for each boat it beats.) 

The Etchells placed fiftli in 1 he first 
race, fifth in the second race, fifth in 
the third race, and then grew erratic 
and moved into second place in the 
fourth race. They went into the final 
race— which was sailed in light, puffy 


air—with a five-point lead over their 
nearest rival, Dick Stearns of Chi- 
cago. When they turned into the last 
leg, Stearns was second behind Strau- 
lino, and they were in sixth place. 
Stearns had cut their lead from five 
points to one. 

If the Etchells could pick up just 
one more boat they would win the 
championship even if Stearns caught 
Straulino. If they failed to pick up 
another boat and Stearns won the 
race, they would lose the champion- 
ship. Skip and Mary talked the situ- 
ation over. As things stood, they 
knew tliey couldn’t hope to pick up 
the boat ahead of them unless they 
went tacking off in .search of a breeze, 
which they might or might not find. 
But they were sure they could suc- 
cessfully cover the boat behind them. 
If Straulino could cover Stearns, their 
one-point lead would be protecte{l. 
’I’hey decided to guard the lead they 
had rather than run the risk involved 
in an attempt to increase it. 

At the finish, Stearns was still sec- 
ond and Skip and Mary were still 
sixth— and the championship was 
theirs. Stearns had picked up five 
points on them in the last race, and 
another five when he’d won one of the 
races in which they'd finished fifth, 
hut he hadn’t been able to match 
their steady performance. He’d given 
them 11 points — and the champion- 
ship— by finishing 15th to their fifth 
in another race. 

A yachting expert who recently 
tried to analyze the Etchells’ success 
as a team came to the conclusion 
that, everything considered, the two 
most important factors were; 1) that 
Skip was a consistent sailor regardless 
of weather vagaries, and 2) that Mary 
was a crew without peer. This is only 
half the story. In ajipraising the Fitch- 
ells it is also important to stress the 
fact that Skip is a consistent sailor 
only because of .Mary’s influence, and 
that Mary is without peer only be- 
cause of Skip’s training. Their skills 
are so completely homogenized, in a 
sense, that it is almost impossible to 
evaluate them separately. 

It is probably a mistake to even 
think of them a.s a team. 'I’hey are 
really a unit. It may be a subtle dis- 
tinction but it is a valid one. Only a 
unit can be defined as an indivisible 
entity. And Skif> and Mary have 
demonstrated that nothing can divide 
them. It’s equally clear that no mere 
team could have po.ssibly survived 20 
years of their particular brand of 
explosive felicity. end 
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Now is the hour 


for 

PARFAIT AMOUR 

(Perfect Love) 



(RVtN lUCRS eOlS DISTIUINC CO.. LOUlSVILlC.Xr. 
60 RItOOf PIOOOCT Of U.S.A. 


A caper within 
the rules 


Winner of the Newport race 
was sailed by a full professor of 
ocean>racing mathematics 


E vkky big ocean race is, in a sense, 
a test of the ocean racing handi- 
cap rule, “the equalizer,” as it has 
been called. There are several handi- 
cap rules— the Transpacific, the Off- 
Soundings, etc. — but the rule is set 
forth by the Cruising Club of Amer- 
ica and governs the big East Coast 
races; on even years the Bermuda 
and on odd years the Annapolis- 
Newport. This being the year for the 
run from Annapolis, the wharves of 
the old colonial city were filled with 
racing skippers and talk of the rule 
a fortnight ago. The talk mounted 
considerably when Designer Ray 


Hunt, the unrepentant bad boy of 
sailing and a genius at his trade, 
showed up with a scary-looking Har- 
rier. Harrier \a 1957 ran as a sloop and 
won the Annapolis-Newport, but the 
Harrier of 1959 had jettisoned her 
modest mainsail and jib for a huge 
undignified main and no jib at all. 
A cat rig, no less. Minus headsails, 
Harrier, much to the annoyance of 
Hunt's fellow skippers, rated way, 
way down in the Heet of 71 starters. 

Hunt said he was looking for a 
simple, two-man cruising rig that 
eliminated all the bother of head- 
sail changes. If, incidentally. Harrier 
went well enough to win under her 
new low rating, all well and good. 
Luckily for ocean racing men. Harrier 
did not go well as a catboat 1 14lh in 
Class C >, or the whole Atlantic fleet 
would have had to rerig to beat her. 
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Tlje boat that (li<1 flo w»'ll undor 
lh»> rule was IrvUig Prall's ('iii>rr. 
’Plirei* {lays and three liours after the 
start, (’djirr slid in under f'aslle Hill 
light at Newport ahead of two be- 
niedaled olfl campaigners: Xiitirml \' 
vx-IHilZiii and Wlien the 

huniticups for the wliole ne»*l W{-re 
ligured. Chjot, Siiinwl and ('nriint 
wc-re win. plac«- aiul show. For the 
f’rst time in niemor.\'. (’lass A ha<l 
s\u-i)t a big Hast Coast race. 

Seivarating tiie etTect of weather 
from the effect of the rule, the Clas.s 
B ainl Cla.ss C lleets w*ti- hurt when 
the uind dietl and tlie tith- change*! 
the imitlth of th*- Chesap«-ake. By 
tlien Class A already had it rn-'d tin- 
corner at Cliesaiieaki- liglit.shi|) and 
was well out in the Atlantic, riding 
soutlierlii'.s that carried them all the 
way to Newport. However, the small- 
er boats .still had two and u half ilays 
to catch f'lass A. Only the most 
.smartly sailed tliree in v'la.ss A man- 
aged to stay far etiougli aln-atl to 
nullify the {-ight- to l^-lumr advan- 
tage of Soiilhiru Slur II, Class ( 
winner and fourth in tin* fleet. 

TESTING THE RULE 

Deciding the winner among I'ujii-r, 
Ximroti ami <'iiri)>o was a goo<l lest 
of the rule. The thre*- are within a 
fool and a half of {-ach other, l»ut 
they represent throi’ \ery dilferenl 
conc<-pts. Xinmul, lniill by Sparkman 
A: Stephens in is a deep-draft 

centerboarder witli a big foretriangle 
and a hull husky enough forward to 
hold up under her big lieadsails. I'n- 
der the rule Xiinrin) give.s C<f/)»T an 
hour. Ct*r/»{i was tiesigned for Rich- 
ard Nye by Phil Rluxies in llioo. Slie 
was llie dowering of the shallow - 
draft centerboard type that look aii- 
\ antage of llu* cri-dit given under the 
rule for wifle b<-Hm. She has ufiproxi- 
malely three hours' advantage on 
Cuprr. Pratt’s boat, designed by 
Rhoiies iwd years ago, is a narrow 
deep-k»*el job. 

In this yi-ar’s Annai)olis-Ne\vport, 
old Ximrtid hung onto Cujut all the 
way. Art Shuman and Kd Disharoon 
who chartered Xhnr<i<l for llie race 
sailed her well. It was obvious to 
anyone aboard .V{r/tr(M/, as 1 was, 
that only a break could have put 
Xiwriid first even though C<i;>fr has 
a sliorter water line and a smaller 
foretriangle and might l«) sail a bit 
slower. Xiinrod was not performing 
ronlinui-.l 
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BOATING r>i»f('riMr<j 

up to dt'sign; ht-r sails svore just av- 
erage while rtiper’s were excellent. 
There is no compen.sation in ihe rule 
for a boat that (ioe.sn'i have .sails 
delivering maximum possible horse- 
power. 

As for ('(iriiio, had Skipper Nye got 
her around the Chesapeake light rea- 
sonably clo.se to ( 'ii/irr or Ximrud, she 
would have linished ahead of tme or 
both on handicap, since a dow ti-wiml 
course fav<»rs the boat witli the most 
handicap advantage. .\.s it was, C'lr'- 
nii hit the wrong slants of wind in the 
Ivay ami came out several hours he- 
hintl her Iwo rivals. So, ha\'ing got 
ofT to a had start, she lost under the 
rule, and it wouhl appear that in Cn- 
riiKi'n case, as in .Vi/Mfor/'s. the- rule 
was working. 

'File fuel that tlu- rule proved out 
was a satisfaction to the winning skip- 
per on a par with hi.s satisfaction at 
winning the race. .\n investment ad- 
viser with a llair for finding mathe- 
matical relationships, Irving f’ratt 
greatly admires and is greatly fas- 
cinated liy the rule. .Moreover, as 
chairman of the committee that 
makes changes in the rule, he has had 
(juite a hit to do with its present form. 

"Pratt sits home ami works on the 
rule," said Dick N'ye, "when all his 
friends are out playing bridge. 'I’hat's 
why he knows so much about it." 

BUILT TO THE RULE 

.\t any rate, when Pratt asked Phil 
Rhodes to design CupiT. he .saifl he 
wanted her built "pretty much to the 
rule.” By this he meant that he 
wanted ( 'upcr to take only small pen- 
alties and small credits under the rule. 
In fact. Pratt li*aned toward per.al- 
lies and a fast boat, rather than cred- 
its and a slower hull. 

"1 like to cross the line first, and 
let the others do the arithmetic," 
Pratt has saifl, hut it is a good bet 
that long hours of poring over ocean- 
racing results convinced him that u 
boat which took a few penalties for 
speed could beat out the hamiicap 
advantage on the witle-heani center- 
hoarders that have been all the rage, 
i'hil Rbofles’s work on Ccijicr Is prov- 
ing the thesis out. This is all to the 
good. An owner should be able to 
pick either a centerboard design or a 
keel liesign with equal chance of hav- 
ing a winner. This is an ideal towaril 
which Pratt's committee has been 
working. 

I.s the committee now satisfied with 


the rule? Well, no, not exactly. 

"With the lielp of meml)er.s like 
Arthur Uomer Iprt-sident of Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. and skipper of S'll- 
mii'jnl II\ we're trying to revise the 
rule," saifl Pratt. 

Committee Chairman Pratt would 
rather mit say just what changes 
are conlemiilaled, but indications 
from other sources are that at lea.st 
two changes are up for cfinsideration. 
One is an increased penalty for fore- 
triangles. Right now lu-aflsails are 
not penalized in ratio to the speerl 
which they give a boat. However, 
Hunt 'sexiieriment with //'irror.some 
havesaifl — -aufl Hunt hasflenleil— was 
just to show the committee wliat. 



OWNER PRATT GIVES VICTORY GRIN 


could hajipen if the fnretriaiigle 
penalty got too heavy. Peojile woulfl 
give up having one. 

.\nother problem up for considera- 
tion i.s the (luestion of unpenalized 
ballast. Since ballast i.s u measure of 
a boat’s ability to carry sail, the more 
hallasl. naturally, the more penalty. 
However, there are wavs of making 
weight not measuretl a.s ballast umler 
the rule act a.s ballast. One dodge is 
over-heavy planking below the water 
line. Others are heavy metal cabin 
rtoor.s, thick steel water tanks and ex- 
tra heavy anchor chain. The commit- 
tee, consequently, has been working 
on other ways of measuring sail-car- 
rying ability. One way that the com- 
mittee has been testing invoh'es in- 
clining a bout a few flegrees mechani- 
cally aiul measuring her resistance to 
being tippetl. This, it is saifl, would 
take into account all indirect a.s well 
as all ob\ i()Us ballast. Whether this 
theory works in practice or not, only 
the committee knows. But one thing 
is sure; good as it is. the rule will he 
changetl uml. if the past is any indica- 
tor, the changes will make the old 
ofiualizer work better. end 
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Sfr hudak'i "'//if .\f/irnliirfs of 0:tzlf <>”d Ilarrif/" and "'1 /if Ed Su/liian S/ron'' 


Easy rxjKisnre control. Pho- 
toelectric meter ends all Kuescs- 
tvork. Reads the HrIu for you. 


^'tfsy viewing with the natural- 
size finder, (louitled range- 
finder asitun's sharp piemres. 


Easy film loading. Drop 
film in . . . no threading. You 
could do it hlindfolded! 






BUFFET SETTING IN COHASSET 
Chaiid-froid of chieken hreantK u-itk (riifflen 
Limr tnouMC irilh crram rheeite htillM and radish rosftte* 
Spinach ring u-ith holland(tine nance 
Su'irln of minhed potatoes 
JcUied naiad ring of Hing cherries 




FOOD / Mary Frost Mahon 


A sportsivoman' s 
summer table 

Jessie Bancroft Cox, prominent horse show 
judge, is a superlative hostess as well 


silver centerpieee for the handsome buffet setting 
on the opposite page marks the table of a thorough- 
going and distinguished sportswoman. Mrs. .Jessie Ban- 
croft Cox of Cohasset, Mass. The Devon Victory Chal- 
lenge Cup. awarded annually to the winner of the most 
points at the Devon Horse Show, was retired by the 
Cox stable in 19d3. The most coveted trophy of its 
kind stands here in the smaller of two dining rooms in 
which Jessie Cox and her husband. William C. Cox, a 
director of the Wall Sfrccl Journal, frequently entertain, 
f can testify that nothing is more pleasant than to be 
among the guests in their flower-filled, hospitable Ed- 
wardian house. The Oaks, and to partake of a Sunday 
brunch such as the one shown in the photograph. 

Jessie Cox, who won her first blue ribbon driving a 
Shetland pony at the age of 4, grew up to garner just 
about every possible horse show award for hackney 
ponies and harm*.ss horses. After retiring from compe- 
tition, she has become much sought after a.s a horse show 
judge in the U.S., Canada and Europe. She was the first 
American woman ever invited to judge at Olympia in 
London. Last year she had invitations to judge at 22 
shows but was able to accept only a few. This year 
husband Bill Cox, who has long shared her enthusiasm 
for harness horses and ponies, will judge the pony di- 
visions at the National. 

The enthusiasms of this small, fa.scinating dynamo of 
a woman are many and varie<l. They include sailing 
(as a girl she won the Women's National Sailing Cham- 
pionship), hospital work in Boston, seven grandchildren 
and, perhaps first in so far as time and attention are con- 
cerned, the family manse at Cohasset. Here she becomes 
a passionate gardener, famed in horticultural circles for 
her orchids. And here, in the kitchen, is her huge Dupar- 
quet iron range. 'Tt burns a ton of coal a month,” she 
says, "and it’s worth it.” Here, too, are the wonderful 
Scandinavian maids "who have been in the family for- 
ever: we love each other and our entertainments.” 

Collaboration between Mrs. Cox and Hilda, her cook, 
in preparing the brunch shown at left resulted in a 
principal attraction of rhaud-froid of chicken \rccipe 
below), together with hot rolls and three hot dishes: a 
soufflelikc ring of spinach with hollandaise .sauce; a 
plate of puffed, browned ma.shod potato swirls; and 
(not in the picture) a platter of New England fish balls, 
"the good kind that have beards.” There are two jellies 
—-one with grated carrot and lime flavoring and a decor 

Color photograph by fhthl-Wolfe 



CLASSIC STYLE, which cslls for "quiet hand->i,” is shown by 
Mrs. Cox as she drives Ca«.silis Glen Ideal, fine hackney pony 
stallion owneil by Mrs. J. Macy Willet.sof New .Marlboro, Ma.ss. 


of cream cheese balls and radishes, the other a brandied 
black cherry salad ring filled with shredded greens and 
surrounded by Boston lettuce with homemade mayon- 
naise. Petit fourit and coffee complete the meal. 


CHAUD-FROID OF CHICKEN isrrrr.s 12) 

2 six-pound roa.sting chickens 

Chicken brolh or stock, or a mixture of .stock and 

water, to cover birds 

4 small whole carrots 

2 mi-dium-sizwi yellow unions, coarsely chopped 
Small bunch of celery tops 

The day before the party, bring broth to a Imil in two pots. 
Clean and tie up chickens in usual manner and place in pot.s 
with vegetables. Cover pots; simmer about I'j hours or till 
chickens are lender. Allow birds to cool in the slock. 

Next day, skim fat from the broth. Cut drumsticks and 
wings «itr chickens, saving these and broth for future use. Hl*- 
inove the breast meal from each .side carefully: skin, then cut 
each breast in two to make eight pieces from the two chickens. 
Keniove skin, Ixjne ami veins from second joints and shape each 
into two pieces, You now have 12 collops of cold chicken. 

(In large citie.s, where special stores sell chicken in parts, 
it is often more convenient l<> buy broiler breasts than it is to 
cope with whole roasters. Breasts from .six broiler.s .serve 12 
people, lake only about 45 minutes to cook tender. Before 
cooking, remove two lower sections of wings with poultry 
shears: after cooking, ilLscard skin and all bones exci'pl upper 
wing bones. Trim lo neat shapes.) 


The Sauce 

J.k pound butter 
' 2 cup flour 
1 quart heavy cream 
Lemon peel 


Salt 

White pepper 
2 egg yolks 
Small can of truffles 


Melt butter in the top of a double boiler and whisk flour 
into it. .After a few minutes on the fire, whisk in one quart 
minus <ine tablespoon of heavy cream, previously heated with 
a piece of lemon peel. Cook .sauce slowly till thickened, stir- 
ring often and seasoning to taste. Beat egg yolks with one 
tablespoon heavy cream; then, off the stove, slowly add the 
hot sauce to egg mixture, beating vigoniu.sly. W hen cooled 
slightly, but still warm, pour over individual chicken piece.s 
arranged on a serving platter. Chill in refrigerator. Decorate 
with pieces of truffle and, if desired, rounds of cooked carrot. 
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TITLE BELT ALOFT, BECERRA IS PARADED AROUND THE RING 


The little ivorld 
of bantams 
gets a new champ 

He's Jose Becerra, a skinny kid from 
Guadalajara, who knocked out Alphonse 
Halimi in Mexico’s finest fistic hour 


I N Other areas of the world, more 
blase, perhaps, or morccloyed willi 
suecesa, the emergence of a new 
world’s prizefighting champion is 
hardly occasion for a national holi- 
day. But for vigorous Old Mexico the 
victory of 23-year-old Jose Covarru- 
bias Becerra i pronounced beh-sair-ra) 
in the bantamweight championship 
boxing match last week in the Los 
Angeles Memorial Sports Arena was a 
cataclysmic event which reduced a 
crowd of 15,000 largely Mexican spec- 
tators to a state of gibbering hysteria, 
touched off a weekend of riotous 
dancing in the streets of the national 
capital and prompted the President of 
Mexico to dispatch a mock-stern 
command to Becerra: “Monday, 
without excuses, I will expect you at 
the National Palace.” 

The deep emotional interest of the 
people of Mexico in the athletic 
achievements of its luurhachoK has 
to be seen to be disbelieved. When 
Jose Becerra knocked Alphonse Hall- 
mi fiat on Ids back in the eighth 
round and the count of 10 had been 
tolled off, there was genuine fear the 
prone ex-champion would get tram- 
pled to tieath in the ru.sh of Mexicans 
into the ring. 

Becerra himself contributed to the 
solemnity of the occasion when he 
observed right after the fight: 'T give 
tlianks to God for winning this title 
which is for mi’ own good and for the 
good of boxing in Mexico,” 


In a sense, the pa.s.sion of his people 
is understandable. True, they have 
had ctiinptontx dil mmtdo before. 
But there was always a tarnish to 
the wins; Juan Zurita, after all, was 
only the NB.\'s version of a light- 
weight champ— and he held the title 
in virtual anonymity during the war 
and only until his first defen.se. Raul 
Macias was a moustachioed r<i/«i/frro 
(and movie acton who also won only 
the NB.\ version of the bantam- 
weight title in a fight with an ex-foot- 
flghter from Thailand. He got his 
jaw broken in his first fight after that 
and lo.st his title hand.s down in his 
first world defense < against Halimi) 
in 1957. A graduate street lirawler 
from Monterrey, Lauro Salas, secured 
an overnight hold on the lightweight 
title by winning a disputed decision 
over Jimmy Carter in 1952 but lost 
it riglu back, and convincingly, the 
very next fight. Only Bwerra is able 
to hand the ears to his countrymen 
and h'l Pre.sidenle.He won convincing- 
ly an<l. assuredly, could do it again. 

Becerra is harilly the best fighter 
ever to come out of Mexico. At 23 he 
is green. He punches lianl but not 
explosively. He gets tangled up in his 
own feet. But he is big for a bantani- 
weiglit, and his arms are long and 
skinny and make him capulilc of 
hurting an opponent just as compe- 
tently with a long hook or cros.s a.s 
with the short inside sma-shes more 
favored by bantamweights. 


But mostly, Becerra is persistent. 
In Halimi be was fighting a canny, 
muscular champion who is u.sed to 
outlasting and uutslugging his oppo- 
sition, a man who enters the ring so 
relaxed and with such low blood pres- 
sure a doctor might be pardoned for 
giving him No Doz tablet.s to keep 
his mind on his work. 

WINE AND CIVILIZATION 

In a sense, it is too hail Halimi has 
gone, for liowever long, from the box- 
ing scene. A gentle, kiiully man. he 
brought a fresh air of French eloti 
and civilization to the ancient art 
of la hoxc. He smiled readily and 
with warm eyes. He dismissed spar- 
ring partners who pursued their 
duties too energetically, explaining 
apologetically that he fought for his 
life only in the real ring on light night 
and for money, He popped the eyes 
of sportswriters when he piilitel.\’ or- 
dered a full bottle of wine to go witli 
his re<l meal at the conlrael -signing 
luncheon. 

At the hell at the end of each round 
he grabbed opponent Becerra’s cheeks 
in his gloved hands and smiled warm- 
ly at him as though he were about to 
thank him for the dance rather than 
the savage bloodletting just com- 
pleted. At the end of the light it wa.s 
lo.ser Halimi who marclied over to 
winner Becerra's dressing room to 
congratulate him. 

This sportsmanlike philosophy did 
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not dissuade Champion Halimi from 
making a full-throUle effort to keep 
liis championship. For the first three 
rounds of his figlu it seemed as thoush 
the tliuusands of Mexicans who had 
made the pilgrimaKe once more up 
from the old country to fill all tlie 
Raudy Rold, blue and red seats of the 
Los AnReles S[)orts Arena, whose in- 
augural event this was. had once more 
pai<l through the nose to see a coun- 
tryman humiliated. In the second 
round Halimi scjuashed his rival's 
nose with a right and might have 
kayoed liim except that lie seemed to 
want to save it till later. By round 
three Halimi had short -hooked Be- 
cerra into a state of moutli-hreathing, 
llat-fooled confusion. 

But later an astonishing thing be- 
gan to he apparent. .Mlliough he had 
put a mouse under Be<’erra's left eye 
and lia<l hit him hroadside with floz- 
ens of smashes, Halimi could not 
really hurt Becerra. Thesilent young- 
sterfrom (iua<lalajara kept coming on 
through the ruin tif punishment, and 
his own punches, longer and straiglit- 
er. began to crasli through Halimi's 
rocket rain, ft was also evhfeiic Be- 
cerra coiiUl hurt Halimi. 

B^'cerra, with two inches more 
height, was a bigger if less muscular 
man. In the third lie hit Halimi with 
a punch that seemed no hanler tlian 
several the French-Algerian had 
!ande<l on him. but the champion 
wouUl have gone ilown except that 
his seal caught on the ring ropes, 
tjuite suddenly the champion was 
indeed fighting for his life. 

Halimi was so t()rmente<i by the 
relenlless Mexican I hat he began to 
make uncharacteristic tactical errors. 
He allowed himself to he hacked into 
the ropes and beguiled into slugging 
with Josf*. He was decidedly over- 
matched at this activity, and while 
the end. in the eighth round, was sud- 
den, it can be recalled in retrospect 
as having been more like the gradual 
chopping down of a thick tree rather 
than the explosive uprooting. 

Halimi was he.sei with more and 
more persistence and began to look 
around like a man trying to escape a 
party bore by the midtile of the eighth 
round, when Becerra’s blows begun to 
.snap his head back as if on a binge. 
He tried rather desperately to ma- 
neuver around to Becerra’s corner, 
unable to comprehend the screamed 
French in.structions ("Stay off the 
ropes!”) from his own corner in the 
fantastic din of broken Spanish and 
Fnglish that was the sports arena. 


Suddenly a left whistled into his stom- 
ach. He doubled up. 

A right crackled on his jaw, then a 
left anti he toppled face forward. As 
he went down, another right ; Becerra 
increased the tempo of his punching 
metronomically as the fight wore on) 
curled around the back of his neck so 
that it seemed for an instant as 
though he had been flung to the floor 
rather than sluggeil there. 

Bui when he got up, there was no 
doubt about it. Becerra bottle<l him 
up again, drilled a left, then whopped 
a riglit. then a left. The last left was 
superfluous. Halimi’s legs were going 
out from under him by then, and he 
was briefly in a state of levitation 
liefore he thudde<l to tlie floor, sjdne 
first. The eount was unnecessary, and 
by the toll of ■‘seven" it seemed the 
ring was already crowded with ex- 
cited vti'iiicrnu in peg-topped pants 
hotly pursued by harassed eop.s, as in 
a scene from an old Mack Sennetl 
two-rceler. The ex-champion slum- 
berefl thrnugli it. A nonrootcr ap- 
])roached the doctor kneeling oN'er 
him. "Is lie Imrt'.’" he wondered out 
fourf. 'Fhe doctor shrugged. ".Vo,” lie 
said, "Just knocked out.” 

For a r.S. fighter, being a bantam- 
weight is a little like being a left- 
hander! third baseman. There’s just 
no futun* in it. But in Mt'xico, and 
for Jose Becerra, it is »*nough to be 
fl niriijifon dvl iinindn. In the future, 
Jose C'ovarrubias Becerra, who rjuit 
sehool at the age of TJ and the weight 
of 8u pounds to work carrying bus 
engines around a repair shop, will be, 
without excuse.s, ready to keep his 
people proud of him. 

Farther up the Coast, another 
champion had belter fortune last 
week. He is Don Jordan who, in the 
second defense of his welterweight 
title, took on Denny Moyer in the 
infield of a Portland race course. 
Moyer, who is If), would have been 
the youngest cliampion in the history 
of the division had he but won. He 
didn’t come close, .\lthough a re- 
sourceful boxer. Moyer simply did 
not have the weapons or experience to 
cope with Jordan’s relent le.ss pressing. 
The tlaylighl fight went 15 rounds 
and Moyer, despite the close oflicial 
scoring— 147 14:1, 147 144 and 144 
14.‘1 — won perhaps two of them, the 
second and the 15th. For the remain- 
der of the light he beat an orderly re- 
treat before Jordan's banging. The 
only way youth was served in Port- 
land was on a platter. end 



ASK 

ANYONE 


who’s been 
to Puerto Rico... 

They’ll surely tell you the 
best-selling, best-tasting 
quality rum on the Island is 

DON Q 

Finest Rum for you 

80 Proof • Schieffeijn* & Ca, New York 
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MANUEL YCAZA NURSES RESACA PAST FINISHING POST AT DELAWARE PARK AS FAVORED SILVER SPOON FLOUNDERS ON RAIL 


lady — momentarily 


First 

Resaca dusted off Silver Spoon and Quill in a spirited filly 
race, pointing out the values of a jockey who rides to orders 


N o TUACK in tiu* L-ountry [las <■(111- 
lril)Ut«‘fl nuin- Ui the racing wi-l- 
furi" of tho iifitcr-i'lass Illlii's and 
maro^: than l>u I’oiU-sponsorcil Dela- 
ware Park in Wilmington. Sinee the 
track started its famous series of races 
known as the DislafT Big Three only 
five years ago, lucre liave heeii note- 
wortliy trium|)hs there by siudi dis- 
tinguished female.s as High V oltage. 
Parlo. Dotti'd I. me. Mix riemetitine. 
Flower Bowl. Bayou. I’rinces.s 'I’uria. 
Big Fffort. Alanesian and Kndine. 

'I’hi.s year, when most of the ^l-year- 
old colt.s have been upsetting eacli 
other will) painstaking regularity, 
some exceedingly flashy performances 
by the girls have enlivened the sea- 
son. It all began in (’alifornia la.st 


winter wlien ilie two ujjstarl C. V. 
Wliitney (lilies. Hug Brusli and Silver 
Spoon, kniK'ked the [lins out from 
uiuler all those of their own .sex who 
dared op|>o.s-e them. Then lioth of 
the.se well-bri-il damsels .steppeil for- 
war<l to take on colts and pronifilly 
treated them as lliougli racing had 
never had a rule tif thumb which 
states that girls just aren't suppiised 
to beat boys. The.se girls did. 

While Bug Brusli and Silver Spoon 
were conquering f 'alifornia. Reginald 
Webster’s Cjuill was ijla.ving (jueen 
bee in the East. She won the Acorn 
and Mother Goose with no effort at 
all and was 1 to I to romp off with 
the ('oaching (’lub American Oaks at 
Belmont a few weeks ago when dis- 


aster. if that is the proper term for 
an ujiset. struck. Wliile many of u.s 
who watched t^uill lose that Belmont 
race to the King Ranch filly, Resaca, 
were i|uick to put tlie blame on a gen- 
erally critii'ixed ride by P. . 1 . Bailey 
I who .sent Iut the first three quarters 
in a blisti'ring . leaving lier 

nothing but h«*r own heart and guts 
with ahieh to fini.sh the long hauli. 
we were at fault in failing to appreci- 
ate tlie full merit of the triumphant 
Resaca. .Vml most surprising of all 
WHS the postrace comment from the 
King Ranch barn of Trainer Max 
Hinsch that he and Owner Robert 
Kleberg actually believed Resaca 
should have heaten Quill by more 
tlian tlie ofllcial half-length margin. 
“The bo.v," said .Mr. Kleberg later 
1 referring to impi'tuous but skillful 
Manuel Ycaxa), "moved on her too 
soon. If he'd wailed, the win would 
have been more impressive." 
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Impressive it was, nonetheless, 
though maybe not nearly as neat a 
trick as Resaca pulled off at Delaware 
Park last Saturday when, in winning 
the Delaware Oaks over the best field 
of :J-year-old fillies gathered on any 
track so far this year, the beautiful 
bay filly trounced Quill by 10 lengths. 
What’s more, she beat Silver Spoon 
by two lengths to capture, momen- 
tarily at least, the title of best 3- 
year-old filly in the land. 

This was, of course, the race every- 
body had been awaiting for a long 
time. In Silver Spoon's springtime 
invasion of the East she had acquit- 
ted herself well in the Kentucky Der- 
by. Her fifth-place finish, considering 
the various traffic problems involved 
en route, was better than it looks in 
the charts, and, with a break, she 
might have wound up third behind 
Tomy Lee and Sword Dancer. Back to 
Hollywood Park she went, and in her 
next start, on June 13, she trounced 
a field of seven colts, including Derby 
winner Tomy Lee, who so persisted 
in running out during the entire race 
that his violent-tempered owner. 
Fred Turner, shortly thereafter rari 
out himself — clear out of racing. 

The mile-and-an-eighth Delaware 
Oaks was supposed to be a private 
settlement of accounts between Sil- 
ver Spoon and Quill— with Resaca 
cast in the role of a once-lucky win- 
ner who couldn’t possibly cash in 
twice in a row. And, of course, tre- 
mendous excitement wa.s built up 
over Silver Spoon, for the filly who 
had beaten colts twice and had done 
so creditably in the Kentucky Derby 
had captured the imagination and 
fancy of racing fans everywhere. Old- 
timers, who maintain that a good 
horse can run over any kind of track, 
laughed off the difference between 
Hollywood Park and Delaware Park, 
which on Oaks Day after a Friday 
rain wa.s still good but somewhat 
holding. They said Silver Spoon would 
murder her field. Maybe they would 
also have liked to have known that 
eight days before the race, while fly- 
ing at 19,000 feet over Kansas in 
their chartered plane (cost of trip: 
$10,600), a sudden thunderstorm 
sent both Silver Spoon and Bug Brush 
crashing to their knees. 

Resaca’s trainer, Max Hirach, no- 
ticing that the going was particularly 
impeding close by the inside rail, 
rolled his foxy old eyes. “What do I 
think? I think this could be quite a 
horse race. Yes, sir, quite a horse 
race.’’ Shortly afterward he and Mr. 


Kleberg huddled over Jockey Ycaza 
as though they were trying to pro- 
tect him from the law. Manuel 
Ycaxa’s beady eyes twinkled, and 
this young man, who in the last few 
month.s has gradually put his superb 
skill and hot-blooded temperament 
into beautiful harmony, gave them 
his full attention. “When you move 
with this filly,” said Mr. Kleberg, 
“try not to do it too suddenly. She’s 
fit and ready and full of run. She’ll 
do what you want her to do, but 
make a gradual move. If it's close at 
the wire, O.K., do anything, but 
otherwise move gradually — remem- 
ber, gra<luaUy.’' 

INSIDE STORY 

.Max s<juinte<l at the gifted Pana- 
manian and Ycaxa smiled back at 
him. “Lay off the pace and play it as 
you see it.” In the next stall in the 
saddling shed Bob Wheeler was say- 
ing almost the same thing to Bill Bo- 
land, who was about to ride Silver 
Spoon. “Don’t get into any sprint 
race with any early speed horse. Keep 
off the pace and remember one thing: 
the going is deeper on the inside.” 

From the start only three of the 
nine starters were ever in serious con- 
tention, and Quill iwho was now 
ridden by Bob Ussery instead of 
Bailey) ran along in fourth place for 
most of the trip; but instead of mov- 
ing up to challenge at the crucial 



TEXAS RANCHER Hubert Kleberg won his 
second Oaks during the past four weeks. 


stage, she seemed resentful of lTs.‘‘ery’s 
hold on her and finished fifth. 

It was Indian Maid, flown in from 
Chicago, who barreled into the lead, 
with Boland and Silver Spoon just 
behind them into the clubhouse turn. 
Yca/.a, following his orders to the let- 
ter, lay fourth and then third as the 
girls skipped up the backstretch in 
fractions of :2:Pi, then :48, and the 
three quarters in l:13-r,. 

Going into the far turn, the mo- 
ment of decision had arrived. Boland 
knew he could catch Indian Maid 
and instinct told him the quickest 
way to take the lead was to go through 
on the rail. He did. Yeaxa saw what 
was going on and put Resaca into her 
gradual drive, but he went around, 
'I'hey turned for home, and Bolar.d 
must have realized his tactical error, 
for, as he said later, “Silver Spoon 
ran fine for the first part of it, hut 
once I put her into a drive [on the 
rail) she started floundering and bub- 
bling all over the place.” Resaca and 
Ycaza were presented with no such 
problem. Swinging wide around the 
stretch turn, they were little more 
than a length behind Silver Spoon, 
but when both fillies leveled on course 
for the run home it was no longer a 
race. Resaca, with .Manuel hunched 
characleristicall.v with that eye- 
catching short hold, hurried past Sil- 
ver Spoon. Silver Spoon had had 
it, and Resaca, a daughter of .Mid- 
dleground and Retama (both fillies, 
by the way, trace back to Equipoise 
on their bottom line), had given it 
to her by two solid lengths. Rosaca's 
time was a creditable 

On July 25 the prize of them all, 
the $150,000 Delaware Handicap, will 
be decided with both Resaca and Sil- 
ver Spoon back on tap for that one, 
meeting. a.s they must, older mares at 
a mile and a quarter. "We'll have an- 
other try at Resaca then,” said Bob 
Wheeler, “and it might be a different 
story. This week we'll run Bug Brush 
(in the New Ca.stle|, and then in the 
Handicap maybe the two of them as 
an entry.” 

Max Hirsch allowed as how he’d 
be back, too. Mr. Kleberg’s O-year- 
old granddaughter Emory Alexander, 
who bounced joyfully into the win- 
ner’s circle, wasn’t going to miss any- 
thing, either. “I'll be there,” she 
yelled. .\nd then she thrust her own 
precious .$5-witi ticket on Resaca into 
the tough hands of Manuel Ycaza. 
His eyes glittered in the bright Dela- 
ware sun. and nobody had to tell him 
that he, too, would be back. end 
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Here’s hmv it wets 
in Grandpa ’s day 


Once a year trotting returns to Its true origins at Goshen’s 
Historic Track, where the horses are the big attraction for 
a knowledgeable audience and the betting is only Incidental 


U NKNOWN' to fame is the first 
American wlm drove his wife and 
children home from church behind 
the family trotter one Sunday morn- 
ing and then cliallenged his neighbor 
to a trotting race that afternoon. 
Whoever he was, he originated har- 
ness racing, and though the coming 
of the horseless carriage made the 
buggy obsolete, it also firmly estab- 
lished the trotter as a purely sporting 
animal. The sport’s traditions, obvi- 
ously, go back to colonial times, and 
nowhere are they perpetuated more 
fon<Uy and colorfully than on a plea.s- 
ant meadow near the center of town 
in Go.shen. N'.Y., where church bug- 
gies were competing against each oth- 
er, with .side bets of course, in the 
early ISOOs. There the nation’s first 
trotting track was laid out, and there, 
last week, harness races were conduct- 
ed as they have been ever since. 

Surrounded by the neat farms of 
the rolling Orange County country- 
side. Hi.storic Track <apt nanu>!i of- 
fers trotting races for sport’s sake, 
with betting just a part of the show, 
not its main purpose. The spectacle 
of finely bred animals competing for 
minor prizes but much glory, under a 
brilliant afternoon sky and before a 
cr<>w«l of aficionados who know their 
horses, is an enriching experience. To 
the eyes of city folks, accustomed 
only to the roulette wheel of harness 
racing under lights as conducted at 
most of the major tracks, the con- 
trast with Historic is vivid indeed. 

A festive week of spirited racing at 
Goshen wa.s marred only by the fact 
that attendance was barred to anyone 


below the age of 18. This ruling, one 
of a series of similarly capricious acts 
by New York Commissioner George 
Monaghan which hascaused horsemen 
to hail his imminent departure from 
ollice, is ridiculous on its face and does 
violence to sporting tradition gener- 
ally. What a narrow notion, that chil- 
dren should be shielded from the sight 
of money being bet on a horse race! 
There can be few better place.s than 
a pleasant race track for a youngster 
to liiscover the delights and values of 
true sportsmanship, to acquire ease 
and familiarity with animals, to learn 
.self-discipline in haiHlIing money and 
to enjoy the open air. 

Their children aside, many of trot- 
ting’s first citizens were in attend- 
ance, as they always are at Historic. 
Typical of thorn is l)i-year-ol<l Octave 
Blake, president of the Grand Circuit. 
Ock Blake is a busy man ; his factories 
(the Cornell-Dubilier C orp. ) that pro- 
duce electronic components for every- 
thing from 'r\’ sets to missile.s are 
.scattered around the country, in Cali- 
fornia, New .Jersey, the CaroHnas. In- 
diana and Massachu.setts. Ock con- 
stantly flies this circuit, doing busi- 
ness en route in his own plane; yet 
when the first week in July come.s 
round he cuts himself ofT from this 
and his many other enterprises and 
settles down in Goshen for a week of 
racing. "1 tell my men,” he says, 
“that I don't even want u phone call 
—except in case of fire.” In the tan 
gabardine suit he always wears, Ock 
stands in the dust at the rail to ub- 
.serve the early-morning workouts and 
moves from there to the grandstaml, 
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missing nothing. He is joined at both 
places by other regulars of the trot- 
ting fraternity — the Sherman Jen- 
neys of Walnut Hall Stud, the Nor- 
man Wnolwcjrths of ClearvU'w Sta- 
bles. the Gave Johnstons of Whitehall 
Farm, the Fred Van I,enneps of Cas- 
tlelnn, the McNamara clan of Two 
Gaits and many more. Ock Blake and 
his friends come to Historic as much 
out of respect for the man who spon- 
sors this meeting as for the races 
themselves, and the man they honor 
is Roland Harriman. premier patron 
of harne.ss racing. 

Since the turn of the century His- 
toric Track has been the property of 





THE-CENTURY JUDGES' STANDS IN INFIELD STILL DOMINATE SCENE AT HISTORIC 


the Harriman family. On it Roland 
himself has driven in many races, 
and his father before him; only a 
few years ago, Roland ilarriman, his 
wife, and daughter Betty drove in 
the same amateur race — with Betty 
winning behind a homebred filly 
named Dido. Sponsoring Historic’s 
meeting is something of an expensive 
hobby for Harriman. Maintaining 
the track, paying its personnel, add- 
ing to the purses— all cost him in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 for the 
week. It keeps him away from his 
duties as board chairman of the Un- 
ion Pacific Railroad and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross — to name just two of 


his myriad activities. .\nd it also 
provides him the happiest few days 
of each year. Last week the clear blue 
eyes danced with excitement: the 
tall, spare frame bounced jauntily 
along as he greeted friends arriving 
for the races. “Come on in — relax 
and have fun!” has been his greeting 
at Historic for years now. 

Outraged more than anyone else 
at the barring of children, Harriman 
explained: “Our sport, more than 
many others, enrourages family par- 
ticipation. When I was a boy I drove 
horses — all of us did. Even today the 
families of our owners participate — 
they groom horses, jog them, race 


them in amateur affairs. It’s one of 
the particular glories of harness rac- 
ing. Well. 1 protested the ruling, hut 
it. diiln’t do any good.” 

At the races themselves, the liig- 
gest thrill of the week was re.served. 
appropriately, for Roland Harriman. 
The climactic event was the free-for- 
all trot— the Titan— named for Har- 
riman’s own 1945 Hambletonian win- 
ner, Titan Hanover. In the first heat 
Harry Pownall drove the Harriman 
dark beauty. Sharpshooter, to a su- 
perb victory, though be was consid- 
ered a rank outsider. The significance 
of this triumph lies in the fact that 
the rest of the field numbered practi- 
cally all the nation's very best trot- 
ters. all those considered capable of 
representing the U.S, at Roosevelt 
Raceway’s International Trot on .Au- 
gust 1, including Trader Horn, who 
was selected for that honor. After 
Roland Harriman’s big moment, 
however, Trader went on to win the 
next two heats and thereby the race, 
happily justifying his choice. 

Among the Hambletonian eligibles 
competing at Goshen, Billy Haugh- 
ton’s Hickory Pride again displayed 
his easy superiority, winning two 
straight heats with comparative ease. 
He is clearly at the top of his form, 
and Billy’s considerable task i.s to 
keep him at that peak for two long 
months before the Hambletonian. 
This week, at Saratoga. Hickory 
meets one of his principal Hamble- 
tonian competitors. Differ Hanover, 
in a match that affords the first op- 
portunity this season to compare 
these two fine trotters. 

As it was when last reported here, 
the situation among the Little Brown 
Jug candidates is still hopelessly con- 
fused. The two class pac«*rs — Joe 
O’Brien’s Meadow A1 and Del Mil- 
ler’s Adios Day — were again inglo- 
riously trounced at Goshen, this time 
by a noneligible name<l Right Time, 
Meadow Al broke in both heats, 
demonstrating that he has yet to re- 
cover from the skitlishness he ac- 
quired three weeks ago at Laurel. 
A<lios Day, driven at Goshen by 
Miller’s assistant Jimmy Arthur, 
took the leafl in both heats and both 
times faded badly. He looks like a 
horse in need of a rest from racing. It 
now appears reasonable that a filly, 
for the first time, may win the Jug. 
Miller himself has Meadow Maid 
and Stanley Dancer has Honick 
Rainbow, both of whom have been 
racing extremely well, in contrast to 
the colts. END 



BARRED FROM RACES by State Commission ruling (see utory), children sell lemonade 
at track entrance ilffh. Historic patrons .Mr. and Mrs, Roland Harriman watch races 
iflhoo-p. flanked by Grand Circuit President Octave Blake and .Mrs. Ebby Gerry Jr. 
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Braimuashed champion 


HORSE SHOW /Alice Higgins 


At Detroit an old jumper 
with a new attitude shared 
attention with an absentee 


A horsb that wasn’t there, a re- 
formed rogue and a jumper that 
wouldn't stay in the ring starred in 
their various fashions at the Detroit 
Horse Show. 

The absent horse, Windsor Castle, 
last year’s “stop-and-go champion” 
at Harrisburg (SI, Nov. 10, ’58), 
starred by virtue not of performance 
hut of price— he was sold for the tidy 
sum of $25,000 a week before. Chi- 
cago’s Harold Marzano and Si Jayne 
bought the sensational gelding from 
Carl Miller Jr- and then promptly 
withdrew him from the show. Si 
Jayne had strong objections to the 
water obstacles on the Bloomfield 
Open Hunt grounds where the show 
is held, claiming that jumpers do not 
face this test at the rest of the shows 
and, lacking the proper schooling, 
could have bad wrecks. Ironically 
enough, while Windsor Castle stayed 
in hi.s stall the other jumper exhibi- 
tors, after the first night, also com- 


plained so lustily about a water jump 
12 feet wide with a 2 ‘ _.-foot bru.sh in 
front of it that it wa.s eliminated 
from the future jumping courses. 

Since Windsor Castle didn’t go, 
the fieUl was well open to the other 
competitors, and the upset victor 
that very first night over the criti- 
cized course was a 16-year-old geld- 
ing named Challenge. Ridden by 
Mrs. Bruce Campbell, a tiny (5 feet 
1 inch) teacher of the deaf and har<l 
of hearing in Ida, Mich.. Challenge 
twisted, turned and jumped the in- 
tricate course with deceptive ease. 

Only a few years ago Challenge, 
then known as Tops All, had been 
showing in Canada, where he earned 
a reputation for being slightly crazy. 
But Oscar Riepp of Toledo was one 
man who felt sure he could change 
him. He bought the horse. "We 
treated him like a human being,” 
he says. "1 talked to him a lot and 
worked him very quietly." 

Riepp’s confidence paid off. but 
later he suffered a heart attack and 
had to give up competition. So Mary 
Campbell now guides Challenge over 
the show ring fences, talking to him 
all the way. "It gives him confi- 


dence," she says, “but it takes big 
fences to make him keep his mind 
on Ills busine&s.” Challenge minded 
his business .so well that besides the 
opening Big Jumping Event, he won 
two more classes ' plus a second place) 
and the jumper championship. 

.\lthough Challenge did not get to 
face Windsor Castle, that horse’s new 
co-owner, Harold .Marzano, turned 
up with four other jumpers to spice 
up the competition. One, a little roan 
gelding named Cochise who traveled 
as though he’d been nicke<l by a stray 
arrow, was something of a show stop- 
per. .-V onetime Canadian champion. 
Cochi.se would usually get over any- 
thing he was aimed at, but the trick 
was to get him aimed. The horse 
knew where he wanted to go, and 
that wa.s tml. So one evening he leapt 
over the gate, still wearing his rider, 
HaroUl Marzano, and disappeared 
into the night. 

At the neighboring Crosse Pointe 
show, held the week before, Cochise 
had managed four such exits from 
the scene of action. But the biggest 
news around the (Irosse Fointe ring 
was the manner in which Windsor 
Castle changed hands. 

Just before the event, Max Bon- 
ham, who trained and showed the 
horse, had a physical checkup. The 
re.sults meant that Max was ground- 
ed. In Max’s place Morton iCappyi 
Smith rode Windsor Castle, and for 
five classes the big gelding did not 
touch a single fence. 

The night before the show ended. 
Si Jayne was sitting with Harold 
Marzano when Si announced, "I am 
getting tired of having that Windsor 
Castle heat me. Let’s go buy him." 
So 15 minutes later Marzano and 
Jayne returned minus $25,000 but 
co-owners of the champion. 

Meanwhile, Cappy Smith’s Pass- 
port picked up the green working 
hunter prize. a.s well as reserve in the 
regular working hunter division, and 
another Smith horse, homebred Grey 
Pennant, took the green conforma- 
tion hunter championship. Altogeth- 
er, it was a highly satisfactory show 
for Cappy, the more so because it 
was part of a farewell tour. He leaves 
next month for Ireland to make final 
arrangements about going into the 
horse business there, 'riinugh he will 
be back in the U.S. for the fall cir- 
cuit, his head(iuarters will be near 
Dublin, where, in an equestrian ver- 
sion of bringing coals to Newcastle, 
he will bring \'irginia horses, includ- 
ing Grey Pennant, to Ireland. end 




World's First Transistor Portable TV 


Philco ‘Safari plays anywhere without 
plugging in. ..even in bright sunlight! 


You've never .seen TV’ like Safari* Weigliing a scant In' j pound-;, 
less than 17" tall, Safari is the world’.s first TV’ you can take 
wherever you go. including places electricity can't go . . . on (lic- 
nics. to the heach. on boats, in frain.s. truly everywhere! 

Safari plays on its own built-in rechargeable battery, and the 
recharger is built in. too! (Or save the battery, operate Safari on 
AC hnu.se current!) And wait till you st-e the picture . . , it's like 
looking at a theatre screen! Exclusive Philco de.sign lets you enjoy 
perfect viewing even in the brightest sunlight. 

Safari is the world's first transistor TV' mass-pr<Kiuccd for sale 
tiKlay! Reserve yours now at your i’hilco dealer's, *2SO 

Recna'uo.i. • Bauer,, »S 35 e,tra 

seECiftCATioNSsSl-iranHistor cha.v.i.i. 4 IF st.-iRca. 3-lrunsisior hieh-fcain luncr 

"jack" for oplionnl aar sppukor Nalurii] nr hliick genuine loaiher with .•iaddlp 
•iliti-hinit, doriilde xtvreiic top, I)mMMV.ions: S'." wide. 16'. " hixh .5'." dei-ii Not 
avail.il.le in t'HF. . . s . . 



NEW! SWIVEL-SCREEN 
CONSOLETTE PRICED 
FROM S'jQQSS 

Oecoraior TV fits SO many rooms 
perfectly. Comes in 5 fashion- 
wise colors-gold, charcoal 
brown, vermilion, beige, mahog- 
any finish Handsome stand has 
gleaming brass legs and a useful 
decorator shelf. The complete 
unit measures just 12" deep. 
Toe picture tube swivels a full 
circle Siesta ilefti has auto- 
matic clock controls." Turns on 
your favorite programs; turns 
itself off at night 
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A time for a Greek gift 


AN EXTRAORDINARY number of players appear to cle- 
light in doing things the hard way. I sometimes 
gain the impression that they purposely get ofT to a bad 
start for the sheer pleasure of effecting a dramatic return 
from the dead. As one who admires the sporting spirit 
in all its manifestations I am ever ready to applaud a 
shrewd recovery, but my simple nature cries out for 
more foresight and perhaps a little less daring. 

A good or bad start at bridge often consists simply of 
the opening lead. It is generally agreed that some hands 
call for neutral leads. These are the hands on which 
one must take care to avoid the loss of a trick. There 
are other hands where time is the essential factor. The 
bidding possibly has suggested that declarer may be 
able to obtain discards on some good suit, and so an 
attacking lead is indicated. There is still another type 
of lead, perhaps more difficult to classify, but which 
forms the basis of the current offering. 


Both gidex cufiurabfe 
West dealer 
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OOUBLE PASS PASS PASS 


It is our view that the bidding of ail the players was 
above reproach. 

ft may seem odd that I have endorsed South’s four- 


spade bid, since it could have been beaten 800 points. 
I do endorse it, however, for several reasons. 1) South 
had seven cold tricks in his own hand, and with North 
marked short in hearts South wouldn’t need much luck 
to make another trick or two by way of heart ruffs, 
even if the dummy turned up without a face card. 2) It 
was likely, from where South sat, that the opponents 
would make their four-heart contract for game and rub- 
ber. Observe that they would have done just that— 
all East would have had to do was take the spade finesse 
for a diamond discard. 3) The human element is not 
to be overlooked. Even though it is true that the bid 
of four spades could, with ideal defense, have been 
soundly thrashed, in real life such defense does not 
always turn up. 

West, recalling only that partner had bid hearts, 
opened the 6 of that suit— and for the rest of the play 
period he might just as well have been sitting it out. 
South won with the heart ace, cashed the diamond ace 
and ruffed a heart, then pitched his two clubs on dum- 
my’s top diamonds. A club and heart crossruff followed 
in close order, and declarer was quite gracious about 
giving West a couple of trump tricks. Four spades bid 
and doubled, with five-odd made, gave North-South 
a very pleasing score. 

In order to reap the maximum penalty West had to 
lead clubs (and East, of course, would return his single- 
ton trump), but such an opening lead must be regarded 
as double-dummy,- and West is not open to criticism for 
being less than clairvoyant. But it was clear from East’s 
pre-emptive heart leap and South’s four-level overcall 
that freakish conditions might well be present, and so 
it was indispensable for West to get a look at dummy. 
The safe and sane way to do that was by laying down 
the ace of trumps. 

There is nothing second-sighted about this observa- 
tion. Granted, few players even consider the lead of the 
ace from an ace-queen-small combination, but that is 
because most players are creatures of habit. West had 
two spade tricks, and he would still have them if he led 
the ace. He would not be forced to continue the suit — 
he would do so only if the view of dummy made it 
advisable, as it would in this case. It would be logical 
enough to lead another trump even though it sacrificed 
the queen; but even if West shifted to clubs he would 
beat the contract one trick. 

EXTRA TRICK 

There should be no compulsion about leading the suit 
partner has bid. Sometimes analysis will show that it 
should actually be avoided. ewo 
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SOUCHAK BLASTS PROM ROUGH ON WAY TO ONE-SHOT VICTORY 


Mike shoivs how 
in the Western 


Mike Souchak put on a furious finish to 
win one of the nation’s oldest golf events, but 
one that faces a future of slipping prestige 


C KKv:i*isr, cjuiKTi.Y through Pitts- 
burgh last week, almost buried 
under the clamor that seethed around 
a pending steel strike, the visit of So- 
viet First Deputy Premier Frol Koz- 
lov, the All-Star baseball game and 
three frenetic extra-inning victories 
by the Pittsburgh Pirates, was the 
56th Western Open golf champion- 
ship, this country's second-oldest 
open tournament. It was won by 
Mike Souchak. currently thestraight- 
est long hitler in golf, who picked up 
a first prize of 35,000 with an 8-under- 
par 272 for 72 holes. Souchak has 
been on a strenuous diet that has 
pulled his weight down 25 pounds to a 
mobile 195 and, having won the West- 
ern, the Tournament of Champions, 
plus some $38,000 in ca.sh, is in the 
midst of his finest competitive year. 

This year’s championship was 
played at the Pittsburgh Field Club, 
site of the 19.37 PGA tournament, 
on a first-class course in prime condi- 
tion and during perfect golfing weath- 
er. It was also played in almost com- 
plete seclusion, a condition that can 
be traced only to the fact that Pitts- 
burgh is not much of a town for golf 
watching. There were only 1 ,400 spec- 
tators on hand the first two days. 
Scarcely 2,000 people on Saturday 
saw the third round despite the fact 
that Arnold Palmer and Souchak, 
both local Pennsylvania boys, were 
the two leaders. Coming to the tee to 
.start his third round Amateur Don 
Cherry, a crooner who can currently 
be heard rendering the Mr. Clean 


commercial, remarked; "This has got 
to be the most expensive private golf 
tournament ever put on.” 

On the final day a gallery of 3,000 
watched Souchak pick up five strokes 
on Co-leader Palmer after 11 holes 
and tie him for the lead. On the 1 1th, 
a 504-yard par 5. Mike reached the 
green with a drive and a four-iron, 
getting his birdie while Palmer had 
to be content with a par. They played 
even to the 18th, an uphill par 3 of 
220 yards where Souchak was on the 
green but 40 feet below the pin, while 
Palmer faded his drive into a trap 
some 15 feet to the right of the hole. 
Mike two-putted for a final round of 
65. but .Arnold, after exploding out 
only three feet away from the cup, 
missed the tricky sidehiller and Sou- 
chak had won the championship. 

DWINDLING STATUS 

At one time, in a history that dates 
back to 1899. the Western ranked 
setiond only to the National Open as 
a big-time, prestige golf event. It was 
an important playing date for all the 
ranking professionals and amateurs, 
and even Bob .fones, who seldom 
strayed far from the national cham- 
pionship reservation, competed in 
the 1921 installment. The list of West- 
ern winners contains golf’s most evoc- 
ative names. Willie Anderson, Chick 
Evans, Mac Smith, Walter Hagen 
ifive times), Jim Barnes, Tommy Ar- 
mour, Gene Sarazen, Ralph Guldahl 
I three successive wins), Byron Nel- 
son, Jimmy Demaret, Ben Hogan, 


Sam Snead, Cary Middlecoff, Doug 
Ford and now Souchak. In the years 
since World War If, however, the 
Masters and PGA championships 
have moved well ahead as prestige 
events, and the Western now finds it- 
self jumbled in with all the other 
weekly .shows on the professional 
tour, scrambling desperately to keep 
its bones from getting picked abso- 
lutely clean of status. The chief fac- 
tor behind this decline is the sudden 
flowering of so many rich, commer- 
cially backed tournaments that can 
afford to offer substantially more 
prize money than the Western Open's 
sponsors, these being variou.s civic 
groups throughout the country which 
put on the Western in partnership 
with the Western Golf .Association. 

'Phe WG.A wa.s founded in 1899 by 
a group of Chicago golf enthusiasts 
who chafed under what appeared to 
them to be the stealthy and un- 
healthy spread of eastern power in 
the guidance of national golf affairs. 
Today it is a contented subsidiary of 
the U.S. Golf Association, with 100 
member clubs and 33,000 individual 
members. Its most vital function is 
that of running the Evans Scholars 
Foundation, a college scholarship 
program that is currently contribu- 
ting liberally tan average of $625 
per year per student i toward the col- 
lege expenses of some 400 former 
caddies. The executive vice-president 
of the WGA is a crew-cut, gray- 
haired man of 47 named Milton 
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WESTERN GOLF roriliiniril 

Woodard, who directs the associa- 
tion’s tournaments. While last week’s 
tournament elippe<l along outside, 
Woodard sat in an olfice just off the 
Field Club’s locker room. 

"We’re struggling, we’re strug- 
gling.” he admitted, chewing on a 
hurned-out cigar. “It’s hard to see 
what kind of shape the golf-tourna- 
ment picture is taking. I know we’re 
being hurt by the tremendous in- 
flu.x of commercial, big-money tour- 
naments like the Chicago and Buick 
Opens. They were put on just before 
ours this year, and both of them are 
$.50,000 deals compared to our $25,- 
000. Moneywise we can’t compete 
against them because our tourna- 
ments are backed by civic groups who 
can’t get up that kind of cash. In 
fact, I doubt if any average tourna- 
ment can make money on it-sown mer- 
its without a fantastic amount of 
advance selling and promotion by the 
club members and their committees. 
I'm just thinking out loud here. l)ut 
it seems to me tliat the future of 
tournament golf depends now on what 
the commercial guy does.” 

.\ctually, though the Western Open 
may have lost some of its glamour in 
the eyes of the general golfing public 
which associates big events with l)ig 
money, it still retains a high position 
among competing golfers. 

'T’ve always ranked it among llu* 
top tour.” says Doug Ford, who won 
the event in 1957, has played in eight 
others and is decidedly averse to sen- 
timent in such matters. "Just be- 
hind the Open, Masters and the PGA.” 

The Western's strength lies partly 
in the fact that it is almost alway.s 
played on first-rate golf courses, but 
largely its standing comes from a long 
and glowing history. Originally the 
event was held entirely in the Mid- 
west but. a.s the association expanded, 
the Western began to move around 
the country and in recent years has 
been lodged as far afield as Portland, 
Ore. and Buffalo. 

Much of the Western’s colorful 
tradition has been supplied by' the 
flamboyant Walter Hagen, who won 
the title in 191fi. 1921. 1926, 1927 and 
19;52. Hagen, now 66, was recently 
visited at his summer home in Tra- 
verse City, Mich, and asked to recall 
some of his Western triumphs. 

"Hell, yes,” was his response, the 
old sparkle coming into his bright 
green eye.s. "we ha<l a lot of fun in 
tho.se days.” He got two cans of beer 


out of the refrigerator and {iescribed 
how he beat Jock Hutchison in his 
first Western back in 1916 at Blue 
Mound Country Cluli in Milwaukee. 

“I’d been playing the fir.st nine 
holes in the final round in bad style,” 
he went on. "In fact. I’d really balled 
them up when— and you have to get 
a kick out of this— I hit my tee shot 
to the front edge of the short ninth 
hole, about -10 feet from the hole. 
When I got down to the green, Jock, 



EARLY JOY ftjr PalmiT turned to gloom on 
hist hole where he misseii threi-f(n»t putt. 


who was about to play up to the club- 
house from the 18th tee, look."! over. 

" ‘How you doing?' he asked me. 

“ ’Lousy, how are you doing?' 

" ’A tliree here for a 69.’ 

'■ ‘Well, you've got it in the bag.' 
I told him, ‘hut wait a minute and 
watch this.’ Then I stepped up and 
hit the ball, and it humped and 
bumped and rolled right into tlie cup. 
After that I got a whole mess of 
threes and wound up beating Jock 
by one stroke.” 

Ten years later Hagen and Harry 
Cooper were putting on a nip-and- 
tuck fight lor the championship. 

"I'm playing just behind Cooper 
as we come to the 18th hole,” Hagen 
continued. "He had a big gallery and 
I liad my big gallery, but neither 
group knew what tlie other fellow was 
doing. I’m breaking the course rec- 
ord and so is he, but I’m ahead of 


him in the tournament. He's down 
the middle with his drive on 18 and 
then puts his second shot up about 
10 feet below the cup. Then he 
knocks it in the cup and goes on into 
the clubhouse where everyone’s con- 
gratulating him for breaking the 
course record and maybe winning 
the championship.” 

Hagen played an almost identical 
three to tie Cooper’s minutes-old 
course record ami slay ahead of him 
by several strokes with only 18 holes 
left to play. His young son, Walter 
Jr., had been walking along with him. 

“I figured this would ho a good 
place to have some fun with the 
boys,” Hagen said, "so I put the kid 
up there on my slioulders, looking 
real nonclialant. When I got inside 
the locker room there's everyone 
around Cooper, making a big fuss." 

” ’What’s all the commotion?' I 
asked. 

“ ’Why Harry's just broken the 
course record with a 66 and looks 
like he's going to win.’ 

” ‘Sixty-six only ties the record.’ 
I said. 

“ ‘No, no, it breaks it,’ they all 
shouted. 

“ ‘Sorry, boys, but I just shot a 
66 too and I guess I'll win this thing 
after all.’ ” 

Hagen then took a sip of lun'r, 
smiled in mischievous recollection 
and said to his visitor, “That was the 
most interesting finish as far as I'm 
concerned, hut I wouldn’t say it was 
too interesting for Harry. 1 beat him 
by seven strokes.” 

Another decade later, in 19J6, 
Ralph Cfuldahl began his ama/.ing 
streak by winning the first of three 
succe.ssive Western championships 
at Davenport, Iowa. In 1967 and 
1968 he wa.s also to win the Open. 

"I remember that tournament well,” 
says Charlie Bartlett, the Chiction 
l>(iihj Trifunii 's able golf writer. 

"Ciuldahl had absolutely no dough 
at all and was slaying with his wife 
and little boy in some dollar-a-uigbt 
hotel. Well, he won that tourna- 
ment, then went to the Northwest 
and won out there and wound up one 
of the year's leading money winners. 
Boy, he was on his way then.” 

The yeans since Guldahl’s tliree 
straight victories have also been filled 
with dramatic moments, of which 
Mike Souchak's victory is an im- 
portant one, but its supporters can 
now only hope that the Western, 
like Guldahi, is .still on its way rather 
than simply on its way out. end 
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It tells you the lens is setting itself . . . that you hold the world’s 
only 16mm electric eye movie camera. The "whirr” is the sound of the 
electric eye as it measures the light and sets the lens, even while you’re 
shooting. There’s nothing to learn, the mastery is built-in. Every foot of 
film you take is properly exposed. It’s the world’s most distinctive movie 
camera and only Bell &, Howell makes it. Magazine load (above) or roll 
film models, $329.95. finer products through imagination ^B0il £■ HOWell 



riiolngriipfiK by Fred Li/on 


GREENWOOD 


GOLDEN 

Birthplace of sportsmen, children’s paradise, San Francisco's 
Golden Gate Park provides everything from baseball to bison 


by HORACE SUTTON 

S TKANOE and frequently momen- 
tous doing's are almost always 
aloot in the Rorgeous greenery of San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate Park, a 
s(juare<l-ofT tract three and a half 
miles long that was once a shifting Sa- 
hara of oO-foot dunes. In the proper 
season hordes of young athletes are at 
large on Big Rev Field, their hacks 
emblazoned with legends tliat read 
"Johnson’s Tamales" or "Wally’s 
Fork Lifts." identifying the sponsors 
of the park’s sandlot league which has 
spawned three Di.Maggios, Tony Laz- 
zeri, Babe Pinelli, Willie Kamm and 
such current lights as Gil McDougald, 
Gerry Coleman and Gus Triandos. 

In the mating .season bufTalo bulls 
fight it out for the supremacy of a 
herd that roams a great green pad- 
dock undulating over Golden Gate's 
northsvest acres. .Ju.st down the curv- 
ing South Drive, past the bowling 
green where septuagenarians in the 
blue blazers and white ducks of the 
Bowling Club roll spheroids down the 
Kr‘lly-green grass, young tennists 
gambol on Golden Gale’s orange- 
and-green courts. Knowingly or not, 
they trea<l on territory hallowed by 
that oldtime great. Maurice Mc- 
Loughlin, and later by Don Budge, 
Alice Marble, Art Lar.sen and Tom 
Brown, all of whom began the long 
climb by bouncing up tl>e rungs of 
the park's peppy tournament pro- 
gram. And while all these efforts are 
expended in behalf of glory, on au- 


beyono tne sands from which il 
WHS reclaimed. Golden (Jale Park extends 
inland for more than three mile.s, In the 
foreground is a recreation field, with foot- 
ball, soccer ami softi>alt facilitie.s; behind 
il a golf course; in center, Golden (late 
Park Stadium. Spreckeis Lake is at far left. 


tumn Sundays the 49ors. those hard- 
blocking Hessians, perform for pay in 
Kezar Stadium, home of the East- 
We.sl football game, which occupies 
a corner of the park too. 

From the California Academy of 
Sciences inside the park expetHtions 
have departed, bound for the plains 
o( I’al'Agoui'i and the wlUls of Man- 
churia and the Galapagos Islands. 
Out of a mist-shrouded dell on foggy 
days, archers suddenly appear, like 
bowmen padding some strange Sher- 
wood Fore.st-by-lhe-Sea. Fishermen 
perfect their tly-casting in [)ractice 
pools, boatmen send magnificent 
model rigs across Spreckeis Lake and 
converse with each other in a patois 
(luite their own. Golfers tee off down 
fairways that are shielded by leafy 
boughs from any hint of the world of 
mortar that bu.stles just beyond the 
chlorophyll curtain. Polo ponies 
clump the Golden Gate turf on sunny 
Sundays, while, in another part of 
the forest, excursionists ply the la- 
goon in the shadow of a Norwegian 
boathouse that recalls strains of Grieg 
floating over some far-off fiord. 

Whole hillsides are covered with 
hydrangeas in spring, and dahlias 
grow peach-colored and white, apri- 
cot, lavender and yellow, some of 
them a fool in diameter. Fuchsia 
flushes in dappled sunlight under se- 
rene cypresses, and elsewhere are stal- 
wart redwoods, which are among the 
olde.st living things in thoworld. With 
thelate spring acacia trees around llie 
liorseslioe-pitching courts bloom yel- 
low, peacocks rustle out of the punga 
tree ferns, an<l across the street ki<l.s 
suck the sugar fr<»m the nasturtiums 
that grow in orange clouds on the 
trimmed walkways. 

It defies the imagination of a some- 


time Sunday planter to realize that 
in 1870 tliree (juarters of the park was 
all shifting sand blown up from the 
bordering Pacific. It took years of ex- 
perimentation and failure with barley 
and yellow lupine until a planting 
could be found that would hold the 
sands. Seeds of sea bent grass were 
imported from France by French 
bankers in San Francisco, and after 
years of nurturing in the park’s hot- 
houses they were finally planted in 
the dunes. 

Most of Golden Gate’s plants be- 
gin life grandly \t\ a great glass pal- 
ace called the Conservatory, which 
was shipped, knocked down, from 
England around Cape Horn by Jam«*s 
Lick, a San Francisco millionaire. In- 
side this gingerhrea<l hothouse an 
army of gardeners works not only for 
the park but for the city. The park 
supplies corsages for ladies invited to 
civic functions, sends potted palms 
by the hundreds to provide the shade 
and the decoration for municipal 
banquets. It honors visiting conven- 
tions and delegations with floral mas- 
terpieces inlaid on a slope in front of 
the Con.servatory. Some designs re- 
quire more than 20.000 plants, bou- 
quets that cost the city a cool thou- 
sand dollars each. 

T he magnificence of Golden Gate's 
plantings is due not only to the sa- 
lubrity of the weather but also to a 
San Franci.sco legend called John 
McLaren, who came to the park in 
its sand-dune days aiul served it a.s 
superintendent for .50 years until his 
deatli in 15)10. .McLaren haled signs, 
statue.s and automobiles, and fought 
to keep all of them out of the park. 
Riding his preserve-^ in a horse carl, 
he battled the advent of the automo- 
bile, deplored the move to cut down 
the hedges so drivers would have bet- 
ter vision. Once, when the city sent 
diggers from a public works depart- 
ment to widen park roads, McLaren 
eonliiiueil 
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GOLDEN GATE 

clispatrlH'd a countt'rdelail in tin* 
midclip (if llu* iiiglil tu fill in tlie 
trptu’hes llial had In-eti dug during 
the day. It was the heritage he left 
that caused San Francisco to ri.se in a 
body and kill the proposal to bi.sect 
the park with a freeway. Doubtless 
McLaren would have barricaded the 
roads had lie lived to see the sports 
car races tliat ^^e^e held in the park 
for three seasons from 1952 through 
1954. i'erhap.s he might have relented 
if lie knew the money was raised to 
send children to summer camp, for 
childnm were a prime consideration 
to him. "We're not growing grass. 
w »*’re growing children," he once said. 

He fought bitterly against the eii- 
croacbnient of statues, once warned 
some city fallier.s seeking to immorta- 
lize a patriot with a marble bust, 
"You plant those statues in, and I’ll 
plant them out." And he did, letting 
Ins liushes grow long and straggly 
until the sculpted figure of Father 
Junipcro Serra, a famous landmark, 
was thrusting his cross into a grove of 
untrimnied palm trees, and Beetho- 



KIOS LOVE SLIDE ANO CABLE CAR 


veil, \'crdi, Goethe and Cervantes 
lay as jungle-covered as the ruins of 
Angkor Wat. It is an oft-nientioneil 
irony that McLanm himself should 
have been honored by a statue in the 
jjark. His image stands, however, on 
no pedestal, but on the lawn, like a 
dirt gardener, surrounded by bis fa- 
vorite rhododi-ndrons. of which tlie 
park now grows some .')(I0 varieties. 

For McLareti's children there is a 
special playground, where the greens- 
ward warning says "This Lawn Ls 
Re.served for Women and Children 
Only." In addition to a lawn a child 
can run on. unthinkable in many of 
the nation's [larks, there is a barn- 
yard full of iambs, peacocks, pigeons 
and ralibits, with a transient si'ugull 
or two swooping in occasionally for a 
polluck lunch of piuinuts, San Fran- 
cisco children are imbuei! (‘arly with 
the fanciful glories of the city's cable 
cars — tlier«‘ is an old one planted in 
the playground just to climl) on. But 
there is a merry-go-round, ton, just 
like Ollier cities have, and a ride on it 
still costs only a nickel. 

Outside McLaren Lodge, which is 
the name for park headiiuarters. two 
royal palms ari.se. and alongside th(*m 
a giant Monterey cypress, which, 
w'lien decorated with lights, as it is 
each holiday season, lieconu-.s the na- 
tion's tallest living Christmas tree, 
HI.*) feet to its liigheal branch. Out in 
Lindley Meadow, Golden Gate’s herd 
of sheep becomes part of a living 
crfkihe, and tin- shepherds are drt>.ssed 
in Biblical robes and given staffs and 
a lot of rum now and then to ward 
off the chilli. 

Kuropean red deer, white phas«* 
red deer and goats live in the park, 
too, most of them sharing the pad- 
dock with llie score of buffalo, or 
bison, as they are more properly 
known. The buffalo first came to the 
park as an exliihit of the -Mid-Winter 
Fair of 1891. The exhibitor owed 
money to a drugstore owner in Oak- 
land, across the Bay, and the phar- 
macist finally attached the buffalo. 
Not knowing exactly what to do with 
a couple of tons of wild beast on the 
hoof, he gave the l)uffalo to the I’urk 
Commission, and that was the start 
of the herd. P'rom time to time the 
park authorities have added a bison 
or two, obtaining them from the 
I'.S. Government's Yellowstone pre- 
serve. which donates them free hut 
charges a service fee of $:57 a head — 
S2 for catching and $85 for crating. 

Fall, which seems to he the l)usy 
season around the buffalo paddock. 


was also the time for a favorite prank 
of young San Franciscans: sawing 
the chain at tlie door to the paddock 
fence. Halloween might haw been a 
traditional lime for lighting pumpkin 
faces and invoking witch visits in 
other communities around the land, 
hut in San Francisco it wasn’t prop- 
erty celebrated unless the buffalo 
herd, all 20 of them, were set free. 

The Park Code, not to mention the 
citizeiiB’ normal sense of propriety, 
is specific about loose animals in the 
park. Section 48 prohibits any per- 
son to allow to "run at large” any 
"horse, mule, ass, cattle, goat, sheep, 
swine or fowl. . . Moreover, it 
demands lliat "no person having in 
c'liarge a dog sliall permit, allow or 
suffer such dog” to roam lea.sli!ess 
al>out in the park. It took strong rep- 
resentations by dog lovers to alter 
the rule in order tu permit a new 
sport, dog obedience training, to he 
practiced, as it is today, on a fenciwl- 
in greensward on tlie park grounds. 

Golden pheasant and great tur- 
quoise peacocks roam wild through 
the park, although the peacocks have 
chosen a liome in which to roost and 
rarely stray fur from it. Incredibly, it 
is the sewage conversion plant where 
they strut in llieir brilliant featliers 
like gue.sts in evening clothes who 
have, inexplicably, turned up for a 
gala in an outhouse. 

U i’ until the early '8(is, the park 
was irrigated with raw sewage. 
Mcl.,aren, who was interested in grow- 
ing flowers, was fretiuenlly at logger- 
heads with the city health authori- 
ties, who deplored the practice. Wlien 
the health authorities occasionally 
dammed the flow of sewage to the 
park, McLaren despatched confeder- 
ates in the black of night to open the 
ducts again. The game finally ended 
when the city installed intricate fil- 
ters and treating plants. City sew- 
age is now reclaimed in the park and 
used in dried flake form for fertilizer. 
All li\ing matter has by then been 
killed except for loniaUi seeds which, 
having made a long and circuitous 
trip, occasionally sprout again in the 
park’s enriched soil. 

Even Stow Lake, with its wistful 
Norwegian boathouse, is reclaimed 
sewer water, and stickelbacks, a trash 
fish, and carp exist, apparently hap- 
pily, in its chemically treated waters. 
A reservoir of reclaimed water fills a 
crater on toji of Strawberry Hill, a 
small alp in the center of Slow Lake. 
When more water is needed on park 
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FLANKED BV PALMS, BORDERED BY FLOWERS, THE CONSERVATORY RISES GRANDLY 


plants, a big faucet is turned on. Wa- 
ter spills over the reservoir and be- 
comes Huntington Falls, splasliing 
over rocks and under briilge.s, wend- 
ing its way eventually to Middle 
Lake and North Lake as it courses 
toward the ocean. .Anywhere on route 
it can he drained off to irrigate a 
mea‘low. i()ld S.F. wheeze: Where 
you going on your vacation this year? 
Oh. I’m going to Huntington Falks.! 

Spreckels Lake was built by Claus 
Spreckels after the San Francisco fire 
for the exprps.s purpose of j)roviding 
a sea for sailing model l)oats. 'rech- 
nocracy has brought an invasion of 
powerboats, too, and they swarm the 
water like angry aquatic bees. De- 
spite the rivalry between devotees of 
sail and motor, both share a hand- 
some clubhouse on the shore of the 
lake, which was built by the Wl’.\. 
There are a dozen boats in the power 
division, dO or more in the sail di\ i- 
sion, divided into an .\ class M.UUI) 
square inches of sail’ and an .\ class 
square inches of sails. Some 
40 members — barbers, shipwrights, 
insurance umlerwriters, naval archi- 
tects, skippers of private yachts and 
retired sea captains — meet every sec- 
ond Thursday, pay to join and 
oOf a month due.s. 'I'hey travel to 
other California cities fur races, but 
on most Sundays Spreckels [..ake is 
buzzing with power in the morning 
and glittering with sail in the after- 
noon. Powerboats that cost between 
$400 and $r>00 race around balloon 
buoys, guided by radio. Tliey are <»ff 
the water by midday, when the west- 
erly trade wind.s begin to come up. 
In the afternoon session, model skip- 
pers in yachting caps pace up an<l 
down the shoreline like tethered 
bears, growling about tlie breezes and 
the trees that screen Fulton Street. 


■‘Flukey winds,” one of them grii)ed 
the other Sunday. “Ya should have 
a direct west wind. Hell, you have to 
luff up. come up, you don’t know 
whether you’re in or out of it.” 

Meanwhile, just a few yards down 
the road, the horsey set in its tweeds 
and its open cans is drawn up before 
the playing field of the Golden Gate 
Park Stadium. The San Francis<'o 
I'olo and Kacing Clul) is about to 
fulfill its promise: polo for the people. 
Its 30-odd members pay a $100 ini- 
tiation fee. plus $k..'i0 a game. The 
park in turn gets $72 a game every 
Sunday in season. The club has also 
raced horses against cars, horses 
against men. as wi-ll a.s horses against 
horses. Probably it will soon have to 
share its 00 stalls with ordinary rid- 
ing mounts — all because of a hniu- 
holla about the Imidle trails. 

W ITH the collapse of the last pri- 
vate riding. stable on the periph- 
ery of the park, Golden Gate found 
itself laced with miles and miles of 
lovely bridle trails but no horse.s. 'riu* 
polo group, trying to help the [lark 
authorities gel horses hack into San 
Francisco, offered to build a new sta- 
ble on the park’s west end. But the 
neighborhood rose in a bloody class 
struggle. Manure, they cried. Flies. 
Dangerous hors.’s. There are too 
many buildiigs in the park as it is, 
and besides hor.sehack riders and 
polo ijlayers, even if they are play- 
ing lor the people, are ton classy 
for a public park. N'ow the park 
hopes to use the polo stables as a 
boarding hou.se for riiling hor.ses at 
least lialf the year, 'khai way no more 
park real e.state will be ajjpropriati’d 
for etiueslrian activiiie.s and the 
trails will be used again. 

Strangely, no .such outcry was reg- 


istered when the somewhat esoteric 
.sport of tly-casling was wedged into 
the limited park acreage, 'rhe An- 
glers' Lodge, home of the Golden 
Gale Angling and Casting Club, ks 
paneletl like a fishing lodge in the 
north woods, has a stained-glass dry 
tly in the front door and a fireplace 
inside. Its over 2ll() members pay a 
modest $9 a year, may then use any 
of the thr4-e pools, one for practice, 
one for di.stance and the third for 
accuracy, using either bail or fly. 

N'or have there been .severe pro- 
testations over the money that is go- 
ing into the handball and tenni.s 
courts three miles down the greening 
land-scape. Under construction are 
concrete l)ox-lype hamlball courts, 
replacing the old wooden walls on 
which former I'.S champion .\1 
Banuet and San Francisco policeman 
Bob Brady, this year’s runner-up, 
learned the game. For northern ('al- 
ifornia's active young tHtmists. the 
park is building a $70.(100 tennis club- 
house, which will make Golden Gate’s 
tennis program even more attractive 
to citizens ami rising playens alike. 
Even without such country club ap- 
purtenance.s Golden Gate was always 
an attractive place for young Goa-st 
players. Don Budge recalls how he 
started playing at Bushrotl i’ark 
acros.s the Bay in Oakland. At 15 
he entered his first tournament at 
Golden Gale. ”It was like going to 
Wimbledon,” he say.s. "There were 
lots of loumaments. It was fun. It 
was a beautiful place to go f(»r the 
weekend. You could have a picnic on 
the gra.s.s and take a little gal down 
the winding walks and through the 
.Aquarium.” Four years after he be- 
gan working his way through the 
Golden Gate tournaments. Budge 
broke into the national rankings. 
Two years later he was N'o. 1 in the 
country, but he still went back to 
play the Golden Gate asphalt three 
or four times a year. 

Baseball at Big Ilec, a few yards 
away, lias roots that go even deeper. 
Harry Heilmann, Mark Koenig and 
Babe I’inelli all played its sandlot 
leagues. And when they came home 
to San Francisco, they came out to 
Golden Gate and worked with such 
up-and-comers as Joe Cronin, then 
carrying the colors of Hills Brothers 
f'offee. It was a friendly kind of ar- 
rangement, Cronin remembers. Play- 
ing shortstctp in one fieiil, you always 
had the left fielder from another ball 
game nearby for conversation. 

foulnniol 
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ON LINOLEV MEADOW. PARK SHEEP GRAZE PEACEFULLY WHILE BILLOWY FOG STEALS IN BENEATH THE SPREADING TREES 


GOLDEN GATE fnnfuiiK'ii 

Torn DiMaRgio, who run.s the fami- 
ly’.s restaurant at Kishernian'.s Wharf, 
l)rotlu'r Dom and brother Joe all 
played Big Ree. As a Ih-year-old .Joe 
played for Ros.<i's Olive Oil and then 
for Sunset IVoduce. In his ITlh suin- 
iner he played the last three games of 
thesea.son for the Seals. 

For almost years now, Golden 
Gat<‘'s biggest sporting crowds have 
been flooding into the open bowl 
of aging Ke/.ar Stadium, which was 
opened by Paavo N'urnii on a May 
day in IDdo. For years it has been the 
annual New Year’s Day scene of the 
Fast-West Shriner's game and the 
home of the professional -liters. Al- 
though sportswriters once voted its 
pre.ss box the worst in the country, 
the writers' roost, like the rest of the 
.stadium, has recently been face-lifted 
and revitalized, i’robably Kezar will 
remain the playground tif the Jflers, 
who have been casting a flirtatious 
eye at the new ball park of llie San 
Francisco Giants. The park people 
have ma<h‘ it clear that the baysi<le 
ball park will only hold l.'),t>00 foot- 
ball fatis compared with the fio.pdo 
capacity of Kezar. Nobody, of course, 
is superstitious, but, as a park oflicial 
Wiis saying recently, look what hap- 
pened to the University of San Fran- 
cisco basketball team, vaunteil hold- 
ers of the NT A A and the NIT crowns, 
who moved from their home in Ke- 
zar's basketball jiavilion into their 


own new million-dollar gym last fall, 
abandoning Kezar to high school 
teams. In their new home, far from 
(loldeti Gale’s verdure, they rang up 
their worst season in histors'. 

But all these athletic endeavors 
aside. Golden Gate is also, to borrow 
a favorite Ilus.sian term, a park of 
culture and re.st. ('ultttre is condensed 
in an enclave just behind tlie Big 
Kec ball grounds, where the Califor- 
nia .Academy of Sciences, with it.s 
Aituurium, Plaiu-tarium, N'ortli Amer- 
ican and .\frican Halls, fac-es the !)«• 
Young Museum of Art across the Mu- 
sic ('oncourse. Not only can San Fran- 
ciscans he art viewers, the.\’ can he 
art patrons hy joining the De Young 
Museum Society, which offers private 
previews, lectures, receptions and con- 
<ert.s. Acro.ss the way in the Stein- 
hart .\iiuarium, the tanks are full 
of fire-lndliefl toads, (ihnlfliolat — Ha- 
waiian mountain bass— and archer- 
fish, whose food is thrown on the sides 
of the gla.s.s lank so they can spit it 
down with jets of water. .\ sign in- 
vites the public to watch the archer- 
fisli spit at 3 p.m. flaily. 

T HI-; .\cademy, which runs two tel- 
evision shows a week, has sent its 
scientist.s to .\ustralia for snakes, to 
the Galapag().s for tortoises and liz- 
ards (they brought back an iguana 
3 ' ;^b*et long t, to .Manchuria for ins<‘Cls 
that burrow into the reilwood trees 
that grow in a small corner of (’hina. 
Music wells out of the Concourse 


on special days and float.s over the 
celebrated Japanese Tea Garden, 
which, like the bulfalo, is a holdover 
from the Califorttia .Mid-Winter h]x- 
position of I8fM. Although its Japa- 
nese hou.se sells barliei'ue aprons in- 
scribed “Ichi Ban Cooksan,” one catt 
sit, neverthele.s.s, amiil bamboo, the 
Oriental cedars, the red pagoda, atul 
the arching Moon Briilge an<l con- 
template the goldfish while Japarie.se 
waitresses in oliis fetch sugarless jas- 
mine tea and (’hinest* fortune cookies. 
And no matter that an umhilious pol- 
itician once tilled tin- cookies willi ex- 
hortations to vole for him for judge. 

What can't you do in Golden Gate 
Park? Well, the rules are simple. For 
one thing, you cannot practice palm- 
istry for comp(*nsation. Or land a 
dirigible. Or arri\e by parachute, 
cause a balloon to descend, or use 
insulting language. Fspecially, you 
may not offer tol>acco to a fish. But 
in Golden Gate Park you can sniff the 
nierlicinal effluvium of a drooping 
eu<’alyptus carried in the pouch of a 
rolling fog. You can amble out to the 
park’s very beginning, where Mur- 
[ihy Windmill, imported from Hol- 
land. and Amundsen's sloop, the 
(ijtin, first .ship to make the North- 
west Passage. St and looking out across 
the flat beach to the Pacific beyond. 
The sea wind searches the creases of 
your face and rushes inland, only to 
he snared in the bending cypresses, 
standing like protective mothers just 
where the green begins. end 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


80XINC: BREAK OUT THE SMORGASBORD! 

Sirs: 

A very big thank you. T'ru- cdVitukv iif 
(he hi-iivywfiKhf ehampioa'ihip Sf, ./uly 
(5 was exactly what I lookcii for, Marlin 
Kane is the smartest fiuht wriliT in the 
bu.siness. He not only knows fiKhtin^ but 
he can write loo, Yciu can't hardly ever 
find them like that. 

But he may have a little chicken in 
him. In his forecast he peRccrl the whole 
ulTair with ^reat skill— and then in the 
last paragraph, well, you Rot to ro with 
the champ, you know! Inyo an<l the artist 
turned out a layout that lookeil as if it 
had been done nfhr the fieht, not before. 

You needn't look for any fighters out 
of Rome, .\11 the young men here tievote 
iht'mselves exclusively to pinching female 
behinds. Entirely different set of muscle.s 
involved. Much pleasanter all nrouml anti 
les.s tlangerous. Unless they come up 
against my daughters, who pinch back. 

Nt.SNAi.I.Y JOH.NSO.N 

Rome. Italy 

• .\unrially Johtisuti, onelinu* news- 
pafterntaii • Columbus F^iqiincr-t^iin; 
Xew York Hcriild Trihinir; liruokhjn 
DniUj Eagle) is the wriier-dirertrtr- 
producer of more good fllm.s tlian 
even Hollywood can readily recall 
'among them The fiVo/xs o/ H'rof/t, 
The Cuntlghtvr, The Man in the (!niy 
h’Inniii'l ^iiil anti Thi Tlirrr Ftinn nf 
Eir). A Georgian, Johnson replies to 
suggestions that Tobaero limul was 
about his kind of people by explain- 
itig: "Where I come front we call 
them the country-club set-” Gne of 
Johnson’s dauntless daughters is 
N'ora Johnson, whom reatiers will re- 
member as the author of Cirh! It's 
Goal lo Go! (SI, Sept. 22,. — KD. 

Sirs; 

1 want lo Congratulate SHORTS li.i.t s- 
TRATEU on the scoop of the century — 
Rohert Riger's nh-sin-prophrlic drawing 
of the s<i-cailcd big fight. Orchids to Rob- 
ert RigiT, orchids to Ingeniar Johansson. 
Perhaps now wc will have a fighting 
champion: Sports li.[.fSTRATKi) got the 
.scoop on Ingemar's view of how the fight 
would go— and that was exactly how it 
went. This truly must have been Inge- 
mar’s easiest fight. Patterson must learn 
not to lunge sw> badly off balance— and 
who says Birgit took Ingo's mind off his 
training? Break out the smorgasbt>rd — 
till the rematch! 

Ted R. Landis 

Brookville, Ohio 
Sirs: 

The Juhan.ssun victory over Patterson 
wa.s the best thing that coubi have hap- 
pened to the fight game. No longer will 


the public have to stand for "Pete Radi-- 
maclier defenses" or have to put up with 
childish managerial tactics, For the first 
limi- .since Patterson won the title in 
worthwhile contenders will be given a 
chance at the championship. Ingeniar 
Jtihanssoii is the savior <if the fight game. 

R, I.KIMJf 

Uridgepiirt, Conn. 
sirs: 

HI.EASK ACCEPT KUDOS PROM CHARTER 
St-RS<'RIHERS FOR l.ATtVST SPORTS Il.t.l S- 
TRATED URAND SLAM INtiE.MAK JttHAN- 
SSDN, JIMMIE DYKES, MAX CONRAD, RO- 
DEO COWnOYS ISI, Jfl.Y f) . 

J. VESSEI-S 

Austin, Texas 
Sirs; 

I knew you'd report the fight in an 
all-out way with photographs a.s well as 
words, but the story of .Ur. Audirhmj'i: 
<)fiyn!i(y added just the most delightful- 
ly novel twist to an already wonderful 
fight presentation. To you -shoultl go an 
Oscar for uni(|ue reporting and coverage 
of this Patterson-Johansson spectacle, 
Betty Malloy 

Cascade, Iowa 
Sirs: 

For lack of something better let’s cal! 
it "uncanny perspicacity." 

In any event, I've seen you put it to 
work before, but never belter than in 
your prefight prediction of Ingemar's ex- 
ploding right. 

It hit the mark with readers like my- 
self, and I'm sure made ctmverts of many 
who were not. 

Congratulations. 

George Nichols 

Los .Angeles 
Sir.s: 

There i.s one sportswriter— and mo.st 
likely only one- who called the outcome 
of the Patler-son-Johansson fight just 
right: Don Elbaum went out on a limb 
the Sunday before the fight in the Erie 
iPa.) Timi'i^-Xtu-n by fiatly predicting: 
"Johansst>n by a K.O. — Third round." 

Bui Elbaum supported his limb with 
some pretty good reasoning. To him Pat- 
terson .stoojl for speed and Johansson for 
power. "Speed against power with my 
Vole going to the power," wrote PJhaum. 
“I look for the 3-1 underdog to score a 
major upset and move in as iht* new 
champ. The K.O. should come in the 
early rounds . . . and boxing will be 
much better off with Ingemar Johansson 
as the new heavyweight champion," 

Pretty good predicting, eh? Elbaum 
is a former amateur fighter '62 fights as 
a lightweight i, who turned to matchmak- 
ing in this part of the country after serv- 
ing in Korea. He also writes a boxing 
rontiiiiiril 


Quaffmans/tip | 

W'licic would New Englaiul hr 4 
today if the Pilgrims bad im a 
ample supply of beer? * 

Tlicir original dc.stina- 
tion was Virginia, but 
a journal of their 
soyage reads: "we 
coukl not now l.ike 



And wbe 
would you be 
tixiay if you 
h a d a n 
ample supply of U'cr. Of magni- 
ficent Carlsbcrg beer? Not on the 
Mayllowcr certainly— but possi- 
bly in Ilimiiiell* 

*Dniioti lor hritien 


^rlsbcfa 

■^Bccr 


Newest Camera Sensation 



MINOLTA'16' 

hides in pocket or purse 


Get regular 3 x -1 inch snapshots. 
Color slides fit any 35mm projector. 
Completely automatic— even focusing. 
Famous Rokkor f ;3.5 lens. Kodak and 
Ansco film. Takes indoor pictures with- 
out flash. At any fine camera counter. 


MINOUTA CAMERAS 

ISO Broadway, New YorK 38, N.Y. 


r.K lU.l'STKATBII Julu JO. leSf 65 



19TH HOLE 


mmrmmw 


COMBINES: STOVE • OVEN 
SINK'REFRIOERATOR 
FREEZER • 8T0RA0E 



Othar modali ovailobl* wtih S <w. ft. 
r«lrig»roler including 2 cw. ft. pull*9Vi 
fcMinr drawer . . . ctainlnti steal ar per> 
celoin lops . . . natural wood finishes . . . 
gorbage disposal. 

UJQ ITr today for complete delelle and •pecili- 

If n 1 1 C cations of General Chet kitchen units. 
GENERAL AtR CONDITIONING CORR 
Oept. 4542 E. Dunhon St. 

Les Angeles 23, Californio 


Pick a .spttrl. any .sport . . . 
And you’ll jiick .SPORTS ILIA'S- 
TR.ATIOI). Cirrulation now mort* 
tlian 8-5(1.000 families weekly 





column for the KUiaiim 

frii'd tn Kct Joh:in^'<on to cotm* to this 
country in 1957 hut had no luck. 

('m t'K Hkatos 


Cli'Vflund 


Sirs: 

I think the attendance finures for the 
Johansson-l’atterson fii-’hl are further 
proof that us the sports center New York 
i' deud. Some N'ew Yorkers hlatne it on 
the Weather, which was surely a factor, 
hut s'ill this is not sutlicieni reason for 
such a pitiful altendanei-. Sottie say it 
wa- caused hy a poor press, hut surely if 
the press jjives [loor support to an event 
like this, it is a black mark for the city 
Its a Sports j'enter. 

The day is jjone when th<- ni<Te pres- 
ence of a larite number of people is 
eiiotinh there must be Keiieral interest. 
Population aloni' iloesn’i make a ({ood 
sports town. 

1 pre<lict thi- rematch will be hehl in 
and will draw three to four limes 
the atli-ndanc'e of the first one in .N‘.Y. 

K.\HI. I'Ml.At'T 

Minneapolis 

Sirs; 

Whereas I have sported resin more 
often on trunks than shoes in my own 
limili-d rinn career; an<l whereas 1 have 
been an avid subscriber for years; and 
whereas 1 have rttudied the In;'o-Plo.vd 
fracas, for real aiul on film: I am there- 
fore resolved that you be ajiprised of tny 
tUsappoinlment, in thr- practically uni- 
versal failure atnong purveyors of sports 
reports, to atletjuately ackiiowledvce Pa'- 
lerson's t'alliint, albeit -.emiconscious, re- 
iiciion to Johanss >n's surprise attack. 

.Major .John P. Cuk kkkino, PS.\h' 
La Jolla. Calif. 


Sirs; 

I wish lo express to you my sincere 
conuralulalions on your great coverage 
of the heavyweight champitmship bout. 
Ingemar Jobanss<m (regarilless of the 
outcome of the September rematch 
should be, without a doubt, voted Sp<irts- 
maii of the Year 1959, 

.1, N'okman O'N'KM.r, 

Los .\ngeles 
Sirs; 

I heartily congratulate you am! espe- 
cially Miirlin Ktine f<jr his June 22 arti- 
cle; /ifijo’.s and PecAv/boo i,i 

( ’(illiiiiini. 

I didn't -see the fight, but what I have 
n-arl and heard certainly pruvtxs that lngi> 
was sjieaking the truth. It hap|>ene<i just 
as he sai<t in your article, 

I think it was great for boxing that 
Floyd lost his crown because now the 
World champi<m will fight good contend- 
ers. If Cus D'Amalo wants his title btick 
he will have to let hi.s man work for it. 

JORGK A. CaS(1 

Jliivanii, Cuba 
Sirs: 

Floyd Patterson apparently is not the 
greatest heavyweight of our time, nor Ls 
he of the worst caliber, but he is the recipi- 
ent <if verbal blasts from the press that 
are as unjust as anything yet pul birth by 


the fickle sports reporter. .-\ man such as 
Patterson deserves a better press, 

Patterson hits been criticized from all 
directions, regarding all things. Me is ton 
small to bi- a heavyweight, though there 
have been lighter; he can't punch, though 
he has retired the majority of his <jppo. 
nents prior to (lie «-nd of the scheduh-d 
roumis; his opposition has been inferior, 
though he has fought the best that was 
aviiilable. 

Me no longer is champion: still it U dif- 
ficult for the cynii’s of the press in awanl 
anything but innuendoes to the current 
clvampion. I would wager that Johan-'Otv 
is perplexed as to what he must do beft)re 
he is accepted. Me has one-{>un<'hcd the 
leariing contender ami the champion into 
sulmussion. plus several other h --er vii'- 
tories by KOs. and yet he is an amateur 
in the eyes of many. 

possibly your magazine couhl di-vote 
some research bilo the field of what is 
reciuire<l and expect e<l of the world h»-avy- 
weight champion. Something that will 
render him acoepijilile in the eyes of those 
who truly love the sport. 

Floyil Patterson to me was the cham- 
pion, and very possibly, come nc-xt Sep- 
tember, he miglit Well be champion again, 
in what may be the greatest box oHice 
attriiction of all time, .\'o man who gath- 
ers him.s<-lf from the canvtis seven tiim-s in 
any fight shouhl be distMunied as not hav- 
ing one of the essentials of a true champ, 
a real honesi-lo-goodne-.. fighting heart. 

Hill Bassktt 

Portkirid, Ore, 

BOXING; JULY 4, 1910 

Sirs; 

Tho.se of your readers who enjoyed Fin- 
is Karr's life st<iry of that great old fight- 
er Jack Johnson might be intcrcsieil in 
reading this uccMuni of Johnson's en- 
counter with .lelTries, the former heavy- 
weight champion who came out of re- 
tirement as the "white hope" tu meet 
Johnson in Reno, Ni-vaila, July 4, 1910. 
The letter ific/oH-i was written by my 
great-uncle J. W. Daniels to his brother 
Peter Daniels of (tarden (Jrove, Iowa. 
It is to me a fascinating piece of .\mer- 
ienn history. i‘re.senl-<lay readers will ex- 
cuse some of the phraseology in current 
U-se at the time. 

Mkktiin T. Daniels 

Los Angeles 

Rfiio, S'lradti 
.lidy III. liRO 

Ihiir Sir and l{riilhrr: 

Yiiitr IrtU r iil hand and ini.* ylad f” hrar 
fraiil liali. 

Kriio //ox nrilird hark In yiarmal mndi- 
luini< afirr Iht iitaal f(iinaii.< i vrnt Ihr puiji- 
lislif iriirld evrr naw: frnin fin linn lliry ytil 
Ihf iii’u-s Ifiiil Ihr fi'jhl hr liriiiudif 

Inrr lima han Urni Ihr nuxl iiitrr(-<liiiij 
and fxciliny placr I rrer rrpi fl la nn . Fmni 
lhal limr an llirij hrijan l<i rariti : namr in 
I'lillmait!!, nainr radr Ihr Irnrkn, and allnr.i 
didn't knnir hair Ihry yal Inrr. Fes, men 
irilh lira lr<j*, mrn irilh anr Inj. inrn irilh- 
aul anil fcy.s al all. liarnnm nrrrr had .tiirh 
a rallrrtian. Thrrr irrrr mrn U'ilhanI a 
nail, inni that ijat manry, mrn lhal didn't 
yrl manry, far if thrrr irrre any rrnokx and 
yrijyinrn in Ihr world Unit iraxit'l hrrr it 
inm iH raitne Ihry were in jail. 


6r> 


senKT.S ll.I.l STKATKC Inly .‘II. /».?» 


Fur is liourx hifurt llii‘ Jiijlil lunk jiliirc 
Ihtrr urn Iniiiix rntniinj in frnin the F<i.<l 
<h'<i llir tt( ftiiir, Jivr Hull .-iV uniiuns, 
Olid lion urn milm uf aidilrorku full uf 
rtirx. Thin urn /;» r tmu liy thr 
srun , miiriini picture iiuicliiuci^ hy thi duz- 
cu.<, I'liiuh liidiouii Olid liniucliu liiifltrs. 
Moiiy l'i.<l xliirks uf niDiuij in the ijiiinhliuy 
liuut--i.u hcfiirc Ihi liiij iitill riinii uff. 
ii'nd hiiiHi fur niun , iilhira hod iin inure 
liuim ihiiii II j'lick nililiit. 

Fire /irjurs hifurc the limf orriird Ihrij 
btijiiii III Jill lip the hi'j fiiiiiul-uhiipcd nreno 
Ihol ^iiilid uirr IHjiiin iiud ill d o'clock 
irhi II I ■/lit in, it luiiknl iiiun like a nii-orni 
uf lll•l.< lluiii iiiiylhiiiij die Hull I eon think 
uf. The iiiidiiiier uii.^ dultid leilh u-umni. 
Olid uiic liiiulh n .-1 rnd fur thi in. Then ini.i 
S.OOU oil till that didn't j<t in, 

hut men, immin imd huyi iciilid the s 
uf the iirciio, ulthuuijh il iriii irill polndhd 
leilh polii'i . 

I hod It .<eiii Ihol iriii us ijuud 01 there 
ini.i, irilh my hock In the lun iind riyhl t//* 
nelly hock uf .Jeff'.t coriii r. The mni pirput 
iivir the sniiie-cojipid Sierra S'lradu at 
iliiirt ronije un llie urel, mid tin day mml 
hare been mode lu urder, Fj-iictlij at d:dO 
ihire iro.i n clear roiee ihuiilrd "Ltllir yu."' 
Olid thr biy ihu.r upmed. There «'< r«- irry 
fi 11- Si yrui.i ihi re, and 0 mure urderly bnneh 
nn'ir inel. Ererybudy .<eimid to be oh.ienl- 
mii'did, inryliiidy lit then m Ihuityh liny 
II I re the 'uily uiu.- linn . 

.luliii L. SiiHlriin and the nil of them 
lei re llirrc lu lie tin hupe uf Ihl u hile race 
yu the mimi nuih they hod oil ymii . 

lint il'i till mini uid ■lury uf n chiimjiiun 
•juiny ill Ihl riiiy uure luu uflen. 

Yon 01k me irhol I Ihuinjhl uf H. t leill 
nut tell yuii irhiil I thuiiijhl, bid On pitiful 
ihijiriiKj Ihol big lobihr ilhi hu/n of Ihe 
irhite nice mode uith Ihol fnj'y Siyru iiuiiie 
me feci .iinnll Hud I icud hinni mid 
luuked in n /diile gloioi mirmr iind I cuuldiTl 
see myiilf. I mn sending yuii 11 suuiniir, 
the cciiipuii uf my lickil i-ii-i* piotiirr*' mill 
irlicn yuii luuk id il duu'l forgil I hmiiiid 
Ihl m 0 Si'i guld piici fur d. 



PRICE: TEN OCULARS IN GOLD 

There hoi been uiic-holf Ion uf the other 
end uf their lickcti shipped to S.Y. lu hr 
di.<p<iscd uf o.i .ii/iirmirs. 

/ienii il ind o city hid a hnni of 10,000, 
iiiuderti in every ri.speci, lying o few milri 
from Ihe foul uf thr eiisl slope of the Siirro 
Srrodii, where all regi UHion cmsei at least 
until you reach Ogden. Jl hoi the tiir of u 
city and at Ihr some time is 0 typical fron- 
tier town. 

Best wishes to iiJJ 
loiin 
J.W.I). 





(ireiiio tie Meiillie 


There's no more regal treat than a delicious Arrow 
Creme de Menthe frappe . . . either after dinner or as 
a casual drink. It adds a touch of luxur>' and glamour. 
Also delightful as a highball or over the rocks. 





The voice of music sings of pleosure. Heard stereophonically, your 
pleosure is more than redoubled. The Voice of Music offers for your 
losting pleasure this unique system — a beoulifully matched StereoVoice 
amplifier-speokei system. Both in deep blue DuPont Fobrikoid* with white 
accents. The Phonojroph, $139.95. The omplirier-speoker system, $49.95. 
(Slightly higher in the West.) V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


s^^^ice 


fiT 
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LIMKUK'K 

A CHnny >iiun>j Sint iiiinivti 
Itodc a liiki- in (he iKik'piiu- purixic 
Said, "'riu- tunes thal t i)l:i> 

Are from far .Seolland way 

Hut my tires are American made.” 




While Marlh.di- rlidn't say 
so. his Ainerican made tires 
itreea.sy rollint: I’.S. Hcvals 
fast uiftped .'urc stop- 
ping- 'Diev're Aitn'i'icii's 
l:istest sellini; hiL-yele tires. 

U.S.ROYAL 

United Stales Rubber 

Cycle Tire Deportment • Indionopolit 6, lediono 


DRIVER’S PAL 



Auto compass .kIiIc Inn lu dii\inK . . . Lccp' .'>iii i>ti 

' -. I tiUr‘1 ■lotur fur itiniiitli. s|r.id\ op 

ctjimri. ilisisinns. 1'ijsh -tinttori dhiriPnjI itin 
J'i' (ti.iinrlri, k'O plarilic .\Im> I<» 'in if 

I »2957. $6.95. \l Mi.ir i[r.d.->. las let Insm. 

tn. Ill ( ornp.inir'. llnr li ester. N . Y.. Tiiioiil J. t'ln 


\'V 


Seoring tor ocii*» ploy — Our ivccesi «Sirl in TSU*'!'. Open 
neck, thorl sleevet. ride venli, pockeli — rovi odvonfogr 
Men't while terry rhirt^ — SmoFI, Medium, targe. $6 95 

Cirli* whire lerry ihirr — Small. Medium, lorge. $5.95 

Add 95f each ten shipping — Corotog on reguert. 


THE TOG SHOP 


Pat on the Back 

IC'tlph .s'nein'ngrr 



JOHN M. GOGGIN 

!A HHHjfHe to knowledge 


'I’Ih* sport of skin-iiiviiii; vvas born 1 d 
years ayo ttlien the KriMieh naval olli- 
eer JaeiiUe.s-Yves Cou.steau, a serious 
student of oeeanie llora and fauna, 
developed a lireathiUK apparatus. 
Sitiee then liosls of .sulmier^ed lui- 
mans paddling for lish or underwater 
pietures have inutle it the ino.st tlour- 
Lshing of new sjxirts. And at (lie Uni- 
versity of Florida a Vd-year-old i>ro- 
fe.s.sor-Uirned-skin-diver has convert- 
ed this sport into a new academic dis- 
cipline. Dr. John (rOKj/in i.s an under- 
water areliaeolo^rist, one of the first of 
a new hreetl of artifact historians en- 
{jaKed in the umlerwater exploratittn 
of rivers, lakes and coastal waters. 

Because rivers were often used as 


dumjjs and somidimes as cereintinial 
burying k'rouiicls by Florida’s earliest 
settlers, (lot'^'in an<l his students, 
eotnbinj; the beils of the Suwannee 
and lehtucknee river.s. ha\e made 
linds that are very hard indeed to 
eoine by on land: rare inajoliea plate.-i 
used by Spanish eomiiiistadors and 
the most complete collection of Sem- 
inole Indian pottery in existence. 
Still to be evaluated: u huge, inys- 
teritius cache of prehistoric human 
bones di.scovered in a l2l)()-f<iot-<lee|) 
spring near St. I’etersburg. (loggin, 
who has only scratched the surface 
of bis river beds, feels that "under- 
water arebaeology may well make a 
unique contribution to knowledge.” 
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GUIDE 



ESSO ROAD MAPS are considered by millions of motorists to be the most complete and 
up-to-date maps made. Big and clearly detailed, these perfect road guides are the world’s easiest to 
read. From across town to cross country you can always rely on accurate Esso Road Maps. 

ESSO TOURING SERVICE is another important "Happy Motoring" aid found 

exclusively at the Esso Sign. It’s the only free service that actually plans in detail a personalized 
trip for you . . . either at home or abroad. It also gives you the latest road conditions, places of 
interest, scenic routes and many other helpful hints for a perfect trip. Ask your 
Esso Dealer for a postpaid request card. 


Of course there’s no charge for these fine road map.s and personalized touring service — they are 
yours for the asking . . . another rea.son why more people stop at the Esso Sign than any other in 
the entire area served by Esso Dealers. 


Everything you need for 
is yours at the Esso Sign! 



SIHIXTl! 


1-!>TKATIC(» July iO. It&» E3 


Jhikdelphi 
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THE HERITAGE WHISKY ; © [ 


IS, ^ I 

l■Olilaljplp^lil'l 


BIENOID AHISKY BE PBOOF • ES'C CRAIN NtUtRAl SPIRITS • CONIINIMAl DISIIllINC CORF PHIIA PA 



The Great i^laden 

This famous sword was presented 
to John Paul Jones by the Kioft of 
France. Louis XVI, as a special 
honor. Throughout :he ages, such 
great blades have always been the 
gifts chosen . . ■ 

for Great Orras/oris 

To honor any modcri achievement, 
(larvel H.iH’s great blades . . . carv- 
ing sets and .steak knives . . . 
match the gre.itness of modern 
occasions < hirilulays, holidays, 
raises, promotions). The truly 
great blades . 


AT Tlir.SIC'l 
Ilf JUK r^THF.l.sMH 
a TIFflf: CKAFTSMAn 
MktSSKXCFI.I. 



Largest Mercedes Benz 
Dealer In United States 

Avallabit ISO- 190 - 219 - 220 Sedans. 
220S Coupes ft Roadsters, 190SL Roadsters 
A Coupes, SOOD Sedans Metal Slldini Root. 
300Si Roadsters A Hard Tops. 


BRYN MAWR 


POCONO 
I MANOR INN 
GOLF CLUB 


Write to> Special Midwoek Rotet 

POCONO MANOR 20, PENNSYLVANIA 

Phone: Mt. Pocono-TE.minol 9-3611 



IN PHILADELPHIA, IT'S 

yOsKSi^^ 

1523 WALNUT ST. 
RESTAURANT BAR 


8POKT.'! ll.l.I .STRATKtl JhIv:". fjr.i 



TWO SAILORS LIFT FOLDED RAFT TO SIDE 


Infiation— 
Ifs Wonderful 

A rubber life raft pumps new 
safety into oldtime yachting 

S INCE its iiUrodurtion at the boat 
show.s tliis winter, a rubber life 
raft that eoinpletely inllales itself 
within HI) sefonds has captured the 
iniaRinalinti of I’.S. yachtsmen. \ 
commercial version of the self-intlat- 
inR rafts of World War II, the 10- 
passt-ngiT imHlcI 'lliere’s a .six-man 
raft, toil' folils into a carrying case 
lliree feet long. It weighs I HO pounds 
when packed with etpiipmenl, can Ite 
inllatcd by a tug on a lanyartl and 
iitloat has a Itright, easily sighted yel- 
low canopy that doul)les a.s protection 
against all weathers. I’.S. Rubber, 
the matiufacturer. is doling out dis- 
triliutorships carefully, insisting upon 
factory-trained technicians to repack 
tlie raft.s and check them periodical- 
ly. 'I'lie size.s sell for SO-')') and ?705 
and offer the kind of disaslt-r protec- 
tion yachtsmen have sought for years. 
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Capsize or you've hod it 
when this river goes underground 


1 , ‘'A kii^ak trip ilown nnrtlii rii Italy'- .''ana Khrr js not 
fcir fainllii-art'. \\ ln‘n tin- river tii-apjirar- l>fiu-alli tin- r>>rk<. 
\iiii turn turtle ur vui pile up.” wrili-f an .Aineriean friend 
(latiadtaii (llitlt. ‘'Overlurniiij' your kayak, you };ei a -lio«'k. 
The water i- rold: J.') degree?*. .And it"s 20 feel undergrmiml 
liefiire there'- anv air spaee to pet your breath, another 20 li> 
davlipht. S«ary ? You j?aid it! .And ihen-'s no turning haek. 



2. "flup-i^iiiK iii> kiiynk a- the oM’rliead 
• learanee lowererl. { heard niy friend (liiilleritio 
>ht>ui Tliiotia fcirtiiiial' ley wat«r eloped over 
me, kiiockinp my popple- o-kew. Then began 
the boitotn— up padillinp to pel through. 

\\ li\ litis whiskv s worliluule |><i|iularitv? 
Oiilv (liitiadiati (Huh ha.- a tlistitu live lluvor 
lhal captures in one great whisky ihe liglil- 
ness of scotch and the snioolh .salisfadion 
of hourhon. That's why no other whiskv 
in all the world tastes ijuile tike it. \ou 


6 years old • 90.4 prodi • Imported from Canada 


3. *‘l .-walliiwetl a lot of water before I eoul>l ripbl 
ttiy kayak ami breathe fo'-b air again. Navipalinp the 
Sarea'> iinderwat«T pa—ape is a -tnipple all the way. 
Datnmeil for [M)wrr, the river's current i- too weak to 
propel a niun without -Ireiiuou- work on hi- pan. 

can slay with Canadian Cliih all evening 
long ... in short ones before dinner, tall 
ones after. (Canadian Club is made hv 
Hiram Walker, distillers of fine whiskies 
for over 100 ^eurs. It's “The Best In Ihe 
Ihnise" in 157 lands. 



4 . WeM c arneil u .iriiik for our 
-liint and at Lake (tarda we pot 
oiir reward. The plaee: ihc Ki-to- 
ranie della btrreat Hiva.Tlieilriiik: 
what el>e hut (Canadian (duli'C 



•f ftrrow?>ffN' 

ro m* MUHTT Oullk EUUMTH 
wrnan er Cm-mu Cup wm 

WkkU MUllIl * sow UHTTS 



IMPOftTEO IN BOTIIE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WAIKER IMPORTERS, INC . DETROIT, MICH 8LEH0ED CANADIAN WHISKY 



The most 
important Vk inch 
in smoldng today 




NO FILTER 

famnt is mif the Qii$ 
job trappi^ nlcntine and tar. 
the 

its filter VSi inch to pr«vs^|i.iH:«f^ feedback 
lips and tongue. * * Sp"^ '■ 
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